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For the Presbyterian. 


A PLEASING OCCURRENCE. | 


The churches of Chestnut Level and Lit- 
tle Britain were, until last spring, uoder 
the charge of one pastor. The Nev. Lind- 
ley C. Rutter had, for nearly twenty-five 
years, ministered to them, preaching at the 
former church two Sabbaths out of three, 
and at the latter every third Sabbath. The 
time having arrived, in the judgment of 
all parties, when cach church should sup- 
port @ pastor, one or other of them was 
compelled to give up their mivister. This 
fell to the part of Little Britain. A new 
pastor was soon chosen. [lis recent ordi- 
nation and installation was characterized by 
an exceedingly pleasing occurrence. The 
parties concerned will, we hope, kindly ex- 
cuse the breach we make by this unsought 
publicity upon their general unostentatious 
way of giving and receiving. The circum- 
stances themselves are the warrant. As 
Mr. Ratter landed from his carriage in the 
grove near the church on the day of his 
successor’s ordination, he was met by the 
pastor elect, Mr. Robert Alexander, and in 
the name of members of his former charge 
presented with an elegant gold watch and 
the requisite appurtenances. 

Can any thing be conceived more grate- 
fully delicate than the choice of the day 
and the agent? The gift, itself valuable, 
was thus greatly enhanced. Such a testi- 
monial, at such a time, shows an apprecia- 
tion of long pastoral service, and a personal 
affection that could not have been shown 
by the publication of a thousand compli- 
‘mentary resolutions. The transaction ex- 

hibits also a confidence in the young pastor 
that augurs well for him. Q. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 


A Letter to a Young Minister in reply to 
an: Inquiry on the above topic. 
Hitt, Ohio, 4ug. 1860. 

My Young Brother—I am not surprised 
that your mind is harassed by the conflict- 
ing sentiments held by your friends on the 
subject of reading your sermons. It is 
true that the late Dr. J. W. Alexander 
theoretically condemned reading, while his 
finest and most effective efforts, like those 
of his brother Addison, were read. It is 
true also, that the primitive ministry 
preached extemporancously, as did our 
Divine Master, when he shut the book, and 
spake as never man spake. But when 
men can claim apostolic gifts, or apostolic 
teaching, it will be time enough to follow 
apostolic usage. 

But most of the leading minds in the 
pulpit, from the age of Chrysostom to the 
present, have ignored extemporaneous dis- 
course. It was the custom of Demosthenes 
and Tully, with others of their age, to 
write in full, and commit to memory. 
Hence no method of reading, which in any 
way interferes with /ree, natural action, 
can’ be adopted. The European speakers 
in the time of Massillon and Bourdaloue, 
also committed their finished discourses to 
memory. Whitfield seldom or ever trusted 
himself to preach an extemporaneous ser- 
mon. Hence it was said “that he could 
not produce the greatest impression until 
he had repeated a sermon twenty or thirty 
times.” 

The Rev. Dr. Davies, J“ M. Mason, Chal- 
mers, and the two Alexanders, brothers, 
read their most effective sermons. Their 
father was strictly one of the ablest preach- 
ers of his age, and a rare example of suc- 
cess in extemporancous sermonizing; and 
rest assured, my young friend, when the 
Church is blessed with another Archibald 
Alexander,* he will be excused if he ven- 
tures to extemporize with that great man. 

In the churches, Protestant and Papal, 
through Holland, France, and Italy, the 
extemporaneous method is generally adopt- 
ed, as well as by tho Dissenters of England, 
and by the Scottish clergy generally. But 
the Episcopal ministers cling to their 
manuscripts. Melville, five years since, at 
least, although reading closely, was one of 
the most efficient preachers in Kngland. 
The same may be said of Dr. Hawilton. 
Dr. Cumming extemporizes, and the result 
is, that his reported volumes, multiplying 
without stint, will scarcely survive their 
author. It seems to be conceded, that the 
practice of committing to memory the entire 
discourse, has uniformly almost a dwarfing 
influence on the mind. Two of the most 
distinguished ministers of America freely 
admitted to the writer «(that they deeply 
regretted ever having adupted the extem- 
poraneous method.” The great objection 
to it practically, appears to be, the impos- 
sibility of preserving a compact style, 80 
absolutely necessary in discourses of power. 
Some few have, by habitual study and care- 
ful composition, preserved this style, even 
while constantly extemporizing in the desk; 
but these must be admitted to be excep- 
tions to the rule. The entire volumes of 
the medical profession illustrate this fact. 


Their style, generally, is tediously diffuse; 


not being constantly engaged in driving 
the pen, they write as they freely and po- 
litely converse with their patients and 
society. Besides, what appeared to be ex- 
temporaneous, as in the case of the Hastings 
Impeachment, when Lord Brougham elec- 
trified the audience with the most brilliant 
passage of that gifted man’s eloquence, 
was confessed to have been MOST ELABO- 
RATELY PREPARED. _ 

But there is a far greater objection to 
your extemporizing than diffuseness of 
style. The practical tendency of every 
- mind is to inertia. Indolence is the natu- 
ral state of the mind and body, and there- 
fore the heaven of the Brabmin. The 
young men who have failed in the ministry, 
and whose career has caused the hopes of 
friends to become fainter and fainter, may 
be seen in scores through our land. Self- 
sufficiency and vanity persuade men, that 
when they need it, their energy and attain- 
ments will be adequate to the demand. 
Under this pleasing delusion they resolve, 
principle, to ignore the copy-book.”’ 
They do not need to spend their painful 
days and nights in pulpit preparation. 
Hence their study is some scanty case in a 
corner of the most public room in their 
house—uninviting as to the contents of the 
_ shelves and location. _On this point let me 
eommend to your perusal some admirable 
suggestions of Isaac Taylor, of Oregon, in 


* When the Doctor was preaching on a cer- 
tain occasion during that tour through New 
England g0 beautifully described by hie son, 
he was describing the condition of Dives in 
the parable. Having finished it, he turned 
and asked, “ But who is that poor man lying 
at his door?” One-half the congregation turned 
towards the door of the church. | 


his “Advice to the Teens’—« Let your 
library always be attractive, if you have but 
three rooms in a log-cabin.”” We haveseen 
some sad comments on the above hint, 
among Presbyterian as well as Methodist 
exten porizers. 

When a slender preparation is needed 
for the coming Sabbath, but slight obstacles 
prevent even that. Some, we admit, who 
do not read, prepare thorougbly for the 
pulpit; Dut this is not the rule. If you do 
not feel compelled to prepare to read a well- 
digested sermon, is it not natural to waive 
the preparing of that which you do not feel 
coerced to perform? We admit that there 
is much, far too much, extemporaneous 
writing for the pulpit also. But try the 
experiment for one month—or prepare 
written discourses for the first and third 
Sabbaths, and extemporize the second and 
fourth—you will practically learn what 
others have before, that the pressure which 
bound your mind until the written dis- 
courses were finished, was scarcely felt, so 
easily and lightly did the extemporary yoke 
rest on your mind. It is a delusion that 
the inspiration of the moment will supply 
either matter or manner the best adapted 
.to produce the desired effect. 

Not to be further tedious, let me hint to 
you to notice one circumstance, which may 
be an effect or a cause as you interpret it. 
Those of your Theological Class who write 
the most carefully, and study to preach 
those written sermons the most effectively, 
will be growing men, increasing in influ- 
ence as well as wisdom, and in usefulness 
as well as in the power of their pulpit 
efforts. These free thoughts, familiarly 
expressed, are the result of some twenty- 


three years of ministerial Jabour and obser- 
vation of your sincere friend and brother, 
W. H. V. D. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


The Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Philadelphia, to 
bring young men who are strangers under 
moral and religious influences, earnestly in- 
vite parents, guardians, or others, who have 
sent, or are about sending their sons, wards, 
or friends to reside in Philadelphia, to make 
the same known to the undersigned, when 
prudent measures willbe taken by Christian 
young men to make the acquaintance of 
the young strangers, introduce them to the 
Reading Rooms and other privileges of the 
Association, and bring to bear upon them 
such influences as may result in their ever- 
lasting good. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Cor. Secretary. 

Rooms of the Association, Nos. 1009 and 
1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Ja Will Editors please do us the favour to copy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ADMISSION TO THE CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—I send you the follow- 
ing extract for two reasons: 1. To correct 
a misapprehension; and, 2. To call atten- 
tion to an excellent little book, entitled, 
«¢ What is Calvinism? or the Confession of 
Faith in Harmony with the Bible and Com- 
mon Sense, in a series of Dialogues between 
a Presbyterian Minister and a Young Con- 
vert, by the Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.” 
Published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, and sold for thirty cents. 

The extract is from dialogue seventeenth, 
on Admission to the Church. To a ques- 
tion of the convert the minister replies :— 
While you have had(@_misrepresentation 
of our doctrines, you have also had a false 
representation of our practice. I know it 
is common with those who wish to frighten 
young converts from joining our Church, to 
tell them that they must have the Confes- 
sion of Faith ‘crammed down their throats.’ 
But our Form of Government does not re- 
quire it, nor have I ever known a single 
instance in which it has been required by 


any one of our church officers, that the | 


members of the church should all adopt the 
Confession of Faith. It is required of all 
our church officers, but not of its members. 
It is not supposable, that all whom we 
might, in other respects, consistently re- 
ceive to the Church, are so well acquainted 
with all our doctrines as to adopt them in- 
telligently. ‘Some who do not oppose them, 
are sometimes at a loss to understand them. 
It is common, in some sections of our 
Church, to require those who unite with us, 
to receive and adopt the Confession of Faith 
‘as far as they are acquainted with it, and 
understand it;’ but I have never known 
any one go further. 

«¢ Con. I could willingly and cheerfully 
do that, and cannot see any reasonable ob- 
jection to such a course. But does the 
Confession of Faith contain no general re- 
quirement on the subject ? 

«Min. The Directory for Worship, chap. 
ix. sec. 3, requires that ‘those who are to 
be admitted to sealing ordinances shall be 
examined as to their knowledge and piety.’ 
And sec. 4 requires that those who, when 
uniting with the Church, receive the ordi- 
nance of baptism, shall, ‘in ordinary cases, 
make a public profession of their faith in 
the presence of the congregation.” Thus 
knowledge and piety are required of all, 
and a public profession of their faith, of 
those who, at the time, receive the ordi- 
nance cf baptism. How far the examina- 
tion, as to knowledge and piety, shall be 
extended, and what may be comprised in 
the public profession of faith required of 
others, is left to each church session to de- 
cide according to circumstances. Thus, 
while picty and knowledge to some extent, 
are made indispensable requisites to mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church, other 
things, though desirable, are not absolutely 
required. If a church session have satis- 
factory evidence that any one is a true 
child of God, and has knowledge of God 
and divine things to such an extent that he 
can profitably participate in the sealing 
ordinances of the Church, it is all they 
require. | 

«© Con. What is the common practice of 
church sessions in such cases? 

«Min. The candidate for admission is 
examined on some of the leading points of 
Christian experience, upon which any one, 
who has the exercises of a true Christian, 
can easily give satisfaction. In connection 
with this, he is also examined on some of 
the leading doctrines of Christianity, espe- 
cially as connected with his experience. 
Thus the ground of his hope is ascertained, 
and his faith in Christ is exhibited, which 
will qualify him for a member of the visible 
Church; as, by regeneration and faith, he 
has been made a member of the body of 
Christ. This course must commend itself 


| 


come its members. A person cannot pro- 
fitably participate in the sealing ordinances 
of the Church unless he have knowledge to 
discern the spiritual blessings which they 
represent. No one can rightly commemo- 
rate the Saviour, in the ordinance of the 


Supper, if he have not fuith and love. | 


Neither would he make a suitable member 
of the Church. All such members are an 
injury to the Church, and their profession 
is an injury to themselves. To,keep the 
Church from being filled with such mem- 
bers, the framers of our excellent formula- 
ries made piety and a certain degree of 
knowledge, pre-requisites to membership. 
But this was going as far as they felt war- 
ranted by the word of God. The General 
Assembly of our Church speak particularly 
of this in their pastoral letter of 1839: 
‘The terms of Christian communion, adopt- 
ed by our Church, have been in accordance 
with the Divine command, that we should 
receive one another as Christ has received 
us. We have ever admitted to our com- 
munion all those who, in the judgment of 
charity, were the sincere disciples of Jesus 
Christ. If, in some.instances, stricter terms 
have been insisted on—if candidates for 
sealing ordinances have been required to 
sign pledges, to make profession of any 
thing more than faith, love, and obedience 
to Jesus Christ, these instances have been 
few and unauthorized, and therefore do not 
affect the general character of our Church. 
We fully recognize the authority of the 
command, ‘Him that is weak in the faith, 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.’ 


The application of this command, however, 


is entirely confined to private members of 
the Church; it has no reference to the 
admission of men to offices in the Church.’ 
(Minutes of the General Assembly for 1839, 
p. 183) When such has always been the 
liberal policy of our Church, you can per- 


| eeive how much truth and honesty belong 


to those who represent us as requiring all 
our members to swallow the Confession of 
Faith.” (See What is Calvinism? pp 200— 
211.) 

Mr. Editor, by inserting the above, you 
will greatly oblige many readers, and will 
doubtless receive their thanks. 

W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRAYER OF THE SEEKER. 


Weary and weak is my wandering heart, 

Tears from my eyelids unbidden do start; 

I’m weary of doubt, and temptation, and sin, 

I'm longing “the joy of believing” to win— 
Father in Heaven! I come unto Thee! 


I strive thy commandments to hear and obey, 
But the evil within me will still have its way; 
I seek, through thick darkness, thy glorious throne, 
But my strength is all weakness, unhelped by thine 
own, 
Father in Heaven! be nigh unto me! 


From the tempest of passion, the coldness of pride, 
From the self-righteous feelings that in me abide, 
From the falsehood which lulls to unreal repose, 
From the selfish unheeding of others’ deep woes, 
Father in Heaven! deliver thy child! 


From faithless distrust of the Saviour’s rich grace, 
From the blindness which sees not the radiant trace 
Of goodness divine in the love which has blessed 
With tender compassion, my rising and rest— 
Father in Heaven! deliver thy child! 


Help me in penitent sorrow to kneel 

At the foot of the cross—in my spirit to feel 

How deep was the guilt which must thus be atoned, 
How gracious the sovereign by sinners disowned. 


Father in Heaven! give grace to thy child! | 
j east side, rises the High-School building, 


Wash from my soul all its earth-stain of sin, 

Fold me, kind Shepherd, thy pastures within, 

Shelter me there from the storms of this life, 

Hide me in Thee from its tumult and strife, 
Father in Heaven! give peace to thy child! 


Let me walk in thy ways through this wilderness 
world, 
And thy banner of love be o’er me unfurled; 
And O, may I win ‘neath this banner to list 
My loved ones who now thy sweet Spirit resist! 
Father in Heaven! give power to thy child! 


To the City of God would I lift up mine eye— 
O! grant me a home in those mansions on high; 
A crown to cast low before Jesus’ white throne, 
And a harp to re-echo his praises alone. 

Father in Heaven! give joy to thy child! 


For the Presbyterian. 


License Men to Sell Liquor !—Then 
What? 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink ¢s raging, 
and wo unto him who putteth his bottle to 
his neighbour’s mouth. If it is wrong to 
put a sword or a revolver into the hands of 
a madman, would it not be wrong to sell or 
give our neighbour liquor to make him a 
madman to use the sword or gun? Are 
we not our brother’s keeper; and if liquor 
cause him to offend, ought we not to keep 
him from it, or it from him? But see 
what liquor has done—and who is the cause 
of it? Has it not ruined not only men and 
families, but nations also; and is it not still 


doing it? When rulers become drunkards, 


the people may fear and tremble; but alas! 
when the people become drunkards, what 
can be done? When the salt has lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

Q, what a desperate evil is intemperance, 
and what thousands of evils does it occasion 
or produce! Just look over our beloved 
land, cursed with intemperance. Four- 
fifths, or perhaps nine-tenths of the crimes, 
murders, and every kind of wickedness, 
wretcheduess, and suffering, arise directly 
or indirectly from intemperance, from the 
use of liquor both in small and large quan- 
tities. It does much positive harm, and 
destroys or prevents much good—how much 
none can tell. Was it not for liquor, we 
would likely have but little use for court- 
houses, jails, poor-houses, penitentiaries, 
asylums, &c. Our taxes would be light, 
and peace and quietness abound. But now 
the wealthy and temperate must pay for 
nearly all the mischief liquor does. 

Yet we license some men to sell liquor, 
and thus to destroy men, human beings, in 
soul and body, for time and eternity! Ifa 
man would set up a shop to sell poison, and 
80 poison our community, every one would 
rise up against him. Now, liquor is really 
a poison to a well man, to intoxicate and 
kill. The man who buys it, drinks, suffers, 
and dies, pitied and blamed; but the seller 
goes free. Christ, the author of life, is 
crucified, but Barabbas the murderer, is set 
free. But you may say the seller has a 
license to do this. Yes, and men have had 
license to sell indulgences, to give people 
liberty to do—what? To commit sin? 
Yes, and to be indulged therein. And 
now the seller has a license not only to give 
men the liberty to commit sin, but to force 
them to commit sin; not only to kill 
drunkards, but what is far worse, to make 
drunkards; not only to deprive them and 
theirs of enjoyment in this life, but also in 
the life to come; not only to bar heaven, 
but also to open the gates of hell. And so 


to every reflecting mind as the safest, both | great was their number in the time of 


for the Church and those who wish to be- | Isaiah the Prophet, (and their number is 


\ fine new hotel. 


| greater now,) that there was not room in 
bell, and it had to be made larger; for the 
Prophet says, (Isa. v. 14.) “ Therefore hell 
hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
witout measure; and their glory, and their 
avade and their pomp, and he that 

jviceth shall descend into it.” 

OQ! ye who license men thus to do—and 
O ye too who do thus, ‘take heed and be- 
ware.” Will ye employ men to make you 
‘‘tenfold more the children of hell;’’ and 
your children with you, emphatically, ‘the 
children of the devil, a generation of vipers,” 
and of the old serpent; and when your cup 
of iniquity is thus prematurely full, to cut 
you off ere mid-day, and send you, one and 
all, quick to hell, to crowd its portals! 
And ye licensed men, will ye be agents in 
such a work! If he who is instrumental 
in saving many souls shall have them as 
stars in his crown of rejoicing forever, what 
shall become of the liquor-dealer who has 
been instrumental in the ruin of many? 
Why did the rich man want his tongue 
cooled?—and why so anxious that his five 
brethren should not come there? : 


J. B.S. 


— 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Rock River—Jamesville — Installation — Prai- 
ries—Vast Crops — Rock County — Mount 
Zion—Census— Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin, Aug., 1860. 
_ Messrs. Editors—How pleasant it would 
be to draw you out of the dear, though just 
now quiet and hot city of Brotherly Love, 
and let you air yourselves in the clear, in- 
vigorating atmosphere of this north-western 
prairie world. I write from the banks of 
the sweet, rapid, profitable Rock River, 
which rises in Fond du Lac county, passes 
through the beautiful Lakes Horicon and 
Koshkonong, crosses the State line at Be- 
loit, and, with its tributary waters, reaches 
the Mississippi at Rock Island. It has a 
winding southward course of more than 


| three hundred miles through a country of 


unvarying richness of forest, prairie, and 
meadow, and is a source of large and in- 
creasing wealth to Wisconsin and Lllinois. 
Besides the cities already mentioned, on its 
banks are Horicon, Watertown, Jefferson, 
Fort Atkinson, and Janesville, Wisconsin; 
and Rockford, Dixon, and others in I)linois. 
On its tributary lakes and streams are Madi- 
son, Fox Lake, and Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 


These are all among the largest and most 
flourisbing towns in their respective States; 
all have Presbyterian churches except Jef- 
ferson, and all these are Old-school except 
that at Fort Atkinson. 


churches. 

At Janesville the river makes a bend like 
the letter U, and both sides, crossed by sub- 
stantial bridges, are embraced by the city. 
Here the ample water-power of the river, 
not yet exhausted, is employed by nine 
flouring mills, two woollen factories, several 
saw-mills, and other establishments. Rail- 
roads from five different directions centre 
here, connecting with others near by, and 
bringing the city within from three to five 
hours from Milwaukee, Chicago, and the 
Mississippi at Dubuque and Prairie Du 
Chien. Janesville is the seat of the State 
Institute for the Blind, which occupies an 
elegant and spacious building on a wooded 
knoll on the west of the river, while oppo- 
site across the city, a mile distant on the 


which, at-a cost of forty thousand dollars, 
is one of the finest edifices for educational 
purposes in our country. The Ward School 
buildings, proportionately expensive and 
capacious, show that this little city has been 
unnecessarily lavish in this matter. Many 
elegant and costly private residences are 
scattered through the place, and adorn the 
hills and prairies. Right from the bosom 
of the city spring the towering walls of the 
Hyatt House—a vast hotel it would be even 
in New York, while to those who know its 
story, it is a monster of pride and folly. 
The church buildings, of which there are 
six—three churches being yet without any— 
in cost and appearance fail to sustain the 
proportions of this beautiful city. Our 


present necessities, and avoiding debt and 
exhaustion. It is plain, thoroughly neat 
and attractive, lighted with gas, and but 
recently enlarged—the congregation reviv- 
ing under its late bereavement, and growing 
in strength and hope. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst., the 
Rev. George C. Heckman was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church by a commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Milwaukee, assisted 
by Messrs. Kinney and Tilton, pastors of the 
Congregational and Methodist Churches. 
The Rev. Joshua Phelps, D.D., of Beloit, 
preached the sermon from Psal. exxxvii. 
5,6. The Rev. O. Park, of Waukesha, 
proposed the constitutional questions; Dr. 


Phelps gave the charge to the pastor; and 


the Rev. Professor Jesse Kdwards, of Car- 
roll College, the charge to the people. The 
able sermon and charges, the singing of an 
accomplished choir, the floral decorations of 
the pulpit, the brevity of the service, the 
large and attentive audience, and the cor- 
dial greeting of the new pastor of the con- 
gregation after the benediction, altogether 
made this the most interesting and exciting 
installation we have ever witnessed. 

Like all western towns, Janesville abounds 
in large and elegant stores. To these are 
being added several others, together with’ a 
A flouring mill and woollen 
factory have just been finished. Trade is 
active; stores, shops, and banks busy, and 
population increasing. The recent census 
makes the number of its inhabitants over 
eight thousand. It is surrounded by prai- 
ries, which, broken by forests and gently 


knowo by me, in every direction; of fer- 
tility unsurpassed by any portion of our 
country, and just now in unparalleled 
bounty requiting the toils and hopes of 
man. 

Rock County is called the garden of Wis- 
consin, yet in fertility it is rivalled by all 
Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. 
In an early day, though not many years 
ago, a clergyman was riding across these 
prairies, when, on reaching the broad top 
of a slight elevation, a scene of rare and 
magnificent beauty spread out before him. 
Far away stretched the fertile miles of the 
far-famed Rock Prairie. Not a house, tent, 
wigwam, or any other human creature broke 
the living green. Entranced, the clergy- 
man drew out paper and pencil, and, under 
the inspiration of nature, wrote to his wife: 
‘‘T know not where I[ am, but if I am to 
judge from the splendour of the prospect 
before me, I must be upon Mount Zion.” 
That letter was published, and Mount Zion 
is the name of that prairie hill to this day. 
I was there last Saturday with my wife, 
and instead of writing to her, write to you. 
The scene presented to our view must have 
been, though less wild, yet more beautiful 
than:that which arrested the traveller. The 
eye falls upon a vast expanse of prairie, 
slichtly undulating, occasionally broken by 


| belts and spots of luxuriant forest, and to 


sin; and Freeport and Belvidere, Illinois. 


Beloit, Freeport, 
and one or two others have also New-school | 


the assassin. 


church edifice, the youngest in years, was. 
built upon the wise principle of meeting ; 


your sins the sparks. 


swelling slopes, spread away in miles un- 


A, 


AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


= 


the north-west bounded by al.w range of 
wooded hills. Well built farm houses, ex- 
cellent roads, already productive orchards, 
and clean, well tilled fields, give it an 
eastern aspect. The golden yellow of the 
oat fields, and especially the immense wheat 
fields, predominated, though most refresh- 
ingly broken by the deep green of maize 
and potatoe fields, and of the woods, and by 
the emerald indentations and slopes of the 
blue winding Rock. The vast harvest of 
wheat was already almost cut, shocked, and 
awaiting to be stacked, while here and there 
the four-horsed reaper was busy still in 
gathering nature’s bounty to science, indus- 
try, and faith. By the by, that wonderful 
reaper, to which the world and the Church 
are so much indebted, by no means disturbs 
the romance and poetry of the harvest field, 
but, as the wife remarked, has an antique 


look altogether becoming its association. | 
tasteful, and beautiful ecclesiastical struc- 
ture. 


Nor let eastern ears turn in incredulity 
from our reports of the vastness of the wheat 
crops, ravging from twenty-five to sixty 
bushels to the acre, and of a weight and 
quality equal to its quantity. Outs equally 
abundant and fine, and corn and potatoes, 
under refreshing rains, equally promising. 


There is no exaggeration in this report from | 


Southern Wisconsin, while from further 
north the returns are most cheering. 

In most of the towns of the State there 
has been a decline in population since 
1857; in some—as Watertown, Racine, 
Madison, and Portage—a very great falling 
off; while in all and throughout the State, 
there has been an enormous increase since 
1850. Almost all will in a few years re- 
cover their losses. Milwaukee will not 
reach its expectations, nor Chicago, St. 
Paul, or any large town in the Northwest. 
By the way, why do the Presbyterian, our 
Boards, and other eastern institutions, per- 
sist in spelling this name Milwauk¢e instead 
of Milwaukee, as we do, and as is done in 
other Indian names, as Ozankee, Kankakee, 


Cherokee, Kewaunee, Tennessee, and ought 


to be done in Kentuckee? FORESTER. 


— 


Attempted Assassination of a Colporteur. 

The Edinburgh Bible Society, taking 
advantage of the present opening for the 
diffusion of the Scriptures in Italy, has 
recently engaged the services of several 
colporteurs in different parts of northern 
Italy. At a recent meeting of the Com- 


mittee, interesting details were submitted 


by a gentleman who had béen engaged to 
examine and report on the state of that 
country, with a view to the extension of 
the system of colportage in Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Romagna. It appeared that 
in some instances successful efforts had 
been made by the Society to diffuse the 
Scriptures where no movement of the kind 
had been previously attempted. In one 
place, Aosta, a colporteur of the name of 
Roman, began the sale of the Bible in the 
public square of the city with such success 
that the fanatical party took alarm, and 
measures were adopted to suppress his 
operations. Returning from the country 
one evening, he was assaulted by two men 
and stabbed. The assassins left him faint- 
ing and nearly dead. Providentially, the 
knife employed for his destruction struck 
on the buckle of his belt, and his life was 
saved. Undeterred by this violence, the 
friends of the Bible prosecute their work, 
and are taking measures for the increased 
distribution of the Scriptures, in which it is 
hoped that they will be effectively sustained 
and aided by British Christians. It is 
right to add that the civil authorities are 
doing their utmost to discover and ‘punish 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE FALL. 

Before a man can understand his errors 
there are several mysteries which he must 
know. But each one of these mysteries, 
methinks, is beyond his knowledge, and con- 
sequently the understanding of the whole 
depth of the guilt of his sin must be quite 
beyond human power. Now the first mys- 


tery that man must understand is the fall. | 


Until I know how much all my powers are 
debased and depraved, how thoroughly my 
will is perverted, and my judgment turned 
from its right channel, how really and essen- 
tially vicious my nature has become, it can- 
not be possible for me to know the whole 
extent of my guilt. Here is a piece of iron 
laid upon the anyil. The hammers are 
plied upon it lustily. A thousand sparks 
are scattered on every side. Suppose it 
possible to count each spark as it falls from 
the anvil; yet who could guess the number 
of the unborn sparks that stil] lie latent and 
hidden in the massof iron? Now, brethren, 
your sinful nature may be compared to that 
bar of iron. Temptations are the hammers; 
If you could count 
them (which you cannot do,) yet who could 
tell the multitude of unborn iniquities— 
eggs of sin that lie slumbering in your 
souls? Yet you must know this before you 
know the whole sinfulness of your nature. 
Our open sins are like the farmer’s little 
sample which he brings to market. There 
are granaries full at home. The iniquities 
that we see are like the weeds upon the sur- 
face soil; but I have been told, and, indeed, 
have seen the truth of it, that if you dig six 
feet into the earth, and turn up fresh soil, 
there will be found in that soil six feet deep 
the seeds of the weeds, indigenous to the 
land. And so we are not to think merely 
of the sins that grow on the surface, but if 
we could turn our heart up to its core and 
centre, we should find it as fully permeated 
with sin as every piece of putridity is with 
worms and rottenness. The fact is, that 
man is a reeking mass of corruption. His 
whole soul is by nature so debased and so 
depraved, that no description which can be 
given of him, even by inspired tongues, can 
fully tell haw base and vile a thing he is. 
An ancient writer said once of the iniquity 
within, that it was like the stores of water 
which it is believed are hidden in the depths 
of the earth. God once broke up the foun- 
tains of. the great deep, and then they 
covered the mountains twenty cubits up- 
ward. If God should ever withdraw his 
restraining grace, and break up in our 


hearts the whole fountains of the great 


depths of our iniquity, it would be a flood 
so wondrous, that it would cover the highest 
tops of our hopes, and the whole word with- 
in us would be drowned in dread despair. 
Not a living thing could be found in this 
sea of evil. It would cover all, and swallow 
up the whole of our manhood. Ah! says 
an old proverb, ‘‘If man could wear his sins 
on his forehead, he would pull his hat over 
his eyes.” That old Roman who said he 
would like to have a window into his heart, 
that every man could see within it, did not 
know himself, for if he had had such a window 
he would soon have begged to have a pair of 
shutters, and he would have kept them shut 
up, I am sure; for could he ever have seen 
his own heart, he would have been driven 
raving mad. God, therefore, spares all eyes 
but his own that desperate sight—a naked 
human heart. Great God, here would we 
pause and cry, ‘‘Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. Thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts, and in the hidden part thou shalt 
make me to know wisdom. Purge me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean; wash me and I 
shall be whiter than snow.’’— Spurgeon. 


THE BOSTON CHURCH. 


As many of our readers feel a great 
interest in the important movement now 
going on to establish and maintain Pres- 
byterianism in Boston, we make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of a corres- 
pondent of the North Carolina Presbyte- 
rian: 

These subjects naturally bring me to our 
new church in Boston, of which your read- 
ers have heard so much, and on behalf of 
which the Assembly at Rochester com- 
menced the good work of a subscription 
to defray the cost of the edifice. Well, 
now that I have seen the building, I can 
truthfully say it is all architecturally that it 
has been represented to be. Admirably 
situated, and erected in the purest style of 
“The Early Decorated,” it is a correct, 


The organ is one of the finest in the 
country, full in tone and most musical. 
Then, again, the organ is kept in its place. 


It is simply used to sustain the congr 


tional singing, and to fill up and give bo 

to the voice of praise. The people all join, 
and hence the psalmody is most delightful. 
There is no paid choir, but yet the organ 
loft is filled, and the congregation evidently 
feel the importance of reverently and hear- 
tily praising God. Let me give your read- 
ers a history of a Sabbath in this church. 
At nine o’clock the members of the church 
met as a family for prayer. The pastor 
was present, and tovk part so far as direct- 
ing one and another to read certain hymns, 
portions of Scripture, and lead in prayer. 
He acted as a Primitive Bishop, directing 
his ruling elders and all the members of 
the flock, among whom there was apparent 
the utmost cordiality and Christian affection. 
The services in the morning commenced at 
half-past ten o’clock, and the audience was 
large, respectable, and most intelligent. 
The Sabbath-school began at two o’clock, 
and although many of the teachers and pu- 
pils were absent on their summer tours, still 


) the attendance was good, and the order and 


efficiency of the school were all that could 
be desired. The afternoon service was also 
well attended, many strangers being pres- 
ent, among whom were Presbyterians from 
Southern States, and persons of most varied 
and opposite sentiments, dropping in to 
hear what was proclaimed in a Presbyterian 
church. Two prayer-meetings followed in 
the evening, and thus the exercises of the 
Lord’s day closed. During the week, the 
ordinary services of Bible-classes, Sabbath- 
school teachers and prayer-meetings are 
kept up, and on all sides there is a lovely, 
energetic and delightful spirit visible among 
the members of this interesting Boston 
church. Let this fact be noted. Already 
there are three of the young members of the 
church who have devoted themselves to the 
work of the ministry. I have had delight- 
ful interviews with these excellent, pious 
and devoted young men. Temporally they 
have fine prospects before them, but the 
fine talents which the Head of the Church 
has given these youths they are willing to 
devote to his service. Should not such a 
church in such a community be dear to all 
the members of our Zion? During my stay 
in Boston, two subscriptions came into the 
hands of the pastor from devoted friends in 
Louisville, Kentucky, to aid the building 
fund. Will not many of your readers feel 
it to be a privilege to send their donations 
forward in aid of this great and good cause? 
One who cannot give $100, can procure a 
friend to join him, or two if necessary, and 
thus the members of the General Assembly 
may soon raise all that is required to set 
this beautiful building free. It is conveyed 
to Trustees for the Assembly. 
then the members of our churches all over 
the country at once come to the rescue of 
this young, vigorous charge, so that it may 


not be weighed down by a mortgage too } 


heavy for it to bear? 


THE LEBANON AND ITS TRIBES. 


(Extracted from the “Journal of a Deputation sent 
to the East by the Committee of the Malta Pro- 
testant College.” 2d edition. London: Nisbet.) 


THE DRUSES. 

The provinces es-Sahil and el-Metn are 
occupied chiefly by the Druses; their num- 
ber is reckoned at 70,000, one-third of whom 
are capable of bearing arms; many of them 
dwell also in the Anti-Lebanon, and some 
are found in the Hauran. One of the chief 
villages in the centre of the district of the 
Druses is Brummana, situated on a high 
hill, well built, and populous; it is the resi- 
dence of an Emir, who has a handsome 
palace. Bukfeiya is another large and most 
thriving place, and is the residence of Emir 
Haider, successor of the celebrated Emir 
Bechir in the Government of Mount Leba- 
non. There are many Druse villages in 
these districts, such as Shouair, Baruk, 
Rhamdun, Kurnayil, Ras-el-Metn, where an 
Emir lives, Mukhtarah, Jezzin, &e. They 
are supplied with numerous fine springs of 
water; the hills and valleys are fertile and 
well cultivated, and the population generally 
industrious, intelligent, and in good circum- 
stances. 

The Druses are a heretical sect of Mo- 
hammedans, descended from the Carma- 
thians, who, about the eleventh century, 
became perverted from the creed of the 
Koran by the propagation of the wild and 
extravagant doctrines of the fanatical Khalif, 
Kl-Hakim (of the Fatimite race,) who 
reigned at Cairo, and who, according to his 
disciples, disappeared on the night of the 
27th of the month Shouah, at the age of 
thirty-six. He was assisted by two Persian 
disciples, equally fanatical, named Hamzah 
and Muhammad ben Iszmail ed Derazi, 
from whom their name om was derived. 
The real nature of their religious tenets 
and ceremonies was long involved in much 
secresy and mystery; tolerably correct in- 


formation has, however, been obtained and 


published on the subject, by several authors. 
The general character of their creed is 
Deism, amalgamated with obscure traces of 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christi- 
anity, believing that the Deity has shown 
itself to men, at different periods, under a 
human form. 

The Druses have been conjectured, with 
great probability, to be the descendants of 
the Moabites, who, when they were expelled 
by the Saracens from their own country, 
took refuge in the mountains of Lebanon; 
and it has also been supposed by some stu- 
dents of prophecy, that when the Jews, 
after their restoration, are partly driven by 
Antichrist from Jerusalem, they will find 
an asylum among the Moabites (Druses) in 
Lebanon; and that the Moabites will be 
reinstated in their own country at the final 
triumph of God’s people. 

POLITICAL STATE OF THE TRIBES OF THE 
LEBANON. 

While the inhabitants of these regions, 
always difficult of access, followed the desti- 
nies of Syria, under the successive dominion 
of the Assyrians, the Seleucidi (its native 
sovereigns,) the Greeks and the Romans, 
they always maintained a considerable de- 
gree of independence, only paying the 
ruling powers a kind of voluntary annual 
tribute. They were subjugated by the 
Egyptian Khalifs and Sultans, and, finally, 
by the Turks, under whose rule they have 
continued for the last three centuries, with 
the exception of the short interval in 1832, 


Will not } 


during which Syria was occupied by the 
| Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali. Christianity 
"was introduced into these mountains about 
the fourth century, by the Christians seek- 
ing refuge in their fastnesses from the cruel 
persecutions of the Moslem conquerors of 
Syria. The Christians have increased ra- 
pidly in number, and amount to above oue 

undred and fifty thousand; the very large 
majorityof whom are Maronites. About the 
eleventh century the sect of heretical Mo- 
hammedans, called Druses, sprang up, and 
though not so numerous as the Christians, 
they became a more powerful body. These 
tribes were often engaged in severe struggles 
for ascendancy over each other, but when 
united they were able to rebel against their 
Turkish rulers, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, assert their independence. These ad- 
| vantages were especially gained under the 
celebrated Fakr-ed-Din, a noble Maronite, 
who had been chosen chieftain. In 1790, 
the celebrated Emir Bechir, originally a 
Druse, but who, from ambitious motives, 
had joined the Maronites, persuaded the 
Emirs of Metn and the powerful family of 
Belimmah to follow his example; he favour- 
ed the invasion of the Pasha of Egypt, while 
the Druses remained faithful to the Sultan. 
Feuds again broke out between these two 
tribes in 1841, secretly fomented, probably, 
by the Turks, and a civil war ensued, at- 
tended on both sides with great destruction 
of life and property, and many cruelties ; 
this led to the disarming of both parties by 
the Turks, who thus obtained, for a time, 
the chief authority in these mountainous 
districts. 


SUNDAY IN GERMANY. 


The London City Mission Magazine for 
this month is devoted to ‘“‘the Germans in 
London.” It also contains a striking sketch 
of the present religious state of northern Ger- 
many, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Krum- 
macher, suggesting weighty reflections on 
the issue which the ‘Sunday League” 
would bring about in this country. The 
letter is dated Potsdam, December, 1853, 
and more especially refers to the German 
Sabbath. 

If you in summer, early on a bright 
Sunday morning, enter one of our large 
towns, you will be secure against dreaming 
yourself back to England. You will see 
large crowds in bright attire bustling along 
the streets. But they are hastening to the 
concert gardens, not to the churches. It is 
true that here, precisely at nine o'clock, 
the last sound of the fiddle must have died 
away; but the church. bells, which now 
sound from afar, expire too without seeing 
even one of the promiscuous and merry 
circle awake out of his dolce far niente and 
follow his call to the morning service. 
And you must not imagine that these 
pleasure-hunters make any conscience of 
this indifference towards the Church. You 
will rather hear them express with the 
greatest naivete the opinion that their inno- 
cent and comfortable celebration of the 
Sunday morning under the green trees, and 
the harmonious sounds of music, entirely 
answers the intention of the holy day. 

Inside the town you find the bill-stations 
covered from top to bottom with coloured 
advertisements of all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, which are offered partly directly 
after the close of the morning service, and 
especially from four o'clock in the after- 
noon until late in the night to the pleasure- 
seeking public, and which, from their num- 
ber, not seldom make the choice difficult. 

If you enter the churches you will, in- 
deed, sometimes find them very well attend- 
ed, especially those in which just a “‘ popu- 
lar preacher’ or a “fashionable” one 
preaches; but the number of hearers stands 
in no proportion whatever with that of the 
population of the parishes. You know that 
in Berlin, out of 425,000 inhabitants, 
scarcely more than 25,000 attend the 
churches. It may be that in other towns 
the proportion is a little larger; but an en- 
tirely satisfactory one will be found but in 
a very few. Some classes of society, espe- 
cially the officials of public administration 
and justice, appear to imagine themselves 
to be in possession of an hereditary dispen- 
sation, as it were, from all church attend- 
ance. The disregard which they manifest 
towards the Church has become a by-word. 
Nay, in some towns the children only are 
sent to church, whilst the adults consider 
themselves above it, or as having outgrown 
it. To attend at the afternoon service is 
almost considered improper—at least, not 
consistent with the tone of “ good society.” 
This time is spent at dinner parties, or in 
excursions into the country; after which, 
in the evening, thronging to the theatres, 
ball-rooms, and other places of amusement 
follow, as if the rules of diet required that 
they should entirely efface any impressions 
received at the morning service, their at- 
tendance at which was merely for the sake 
of example. 

If you hope that the observance of Sun- 
day in smaller places in the country is more 
satisfactory, you do not hope without reason, 
as far as religious life and interest in the 
Church here only wants strengthening, and 
has not yet altogether disappeared. 

Though in some parts, as, for instance, 
in Mecklenburgh, it is no rare occurrence 
that even the morning service needs to be 
omitted on account of there being no audi- 
ence to be preached to; yet in most parts, 
at least in the morning, a regular attendance 
at church may be observed, although it does 
not stand in any proportion with the num- 
ber of inhabitants. The rest of the day be- 
longs here, as it does in larger towns, to 
amusements, and is spent in taverns and 
dancing-rooms, or devoted to a stupid idle- 
ness and thoughtlessness. The idea that 
this day belongs to the Lord, and is sacred 
to the care of the immortal soul, seems to 
have entirely disappeared from the minds 
of the people. The reason for the 
Sabbath being so entirely neglected with us, 
is principally to be ascribed to Rationalism, 
which, although in its original form, long 
since overcome by science, still continues to 
lie upon our congregations like an evil, 
poisonous mildew. It has found its way 
into the hut of the peasant, and into the 
cot of the labourer, and exercised there its 
destructive and corroding influence upon 
Christian faith and Christian morals. The 
opinion, widely spread, that the ministers 
of the gospel do not themselves believe 
what they preach, and that all efforts for a 
better observance of the Sabbath are made 
for the political purpose of educating obedi- 
ent subjects and quiet citizens, is a power- 
ful hindrance to all attempts at religious 
improvement. ‘There are not a few who 
profane the Sabbath with the intention of 
opposing certain “hierarchical tendencies,” 
and it will be the first and most essential 
task of those who devote themselves to the 
improvement of our religious life, to over- 
come and to extirpate these deeply rooted 
prejudices. It is true that since the year 
1848, in which it pleased the Lord God to 
lay open before us the bottomless depravity 
into which a great portion of our people had 
gradually sunk, efforts were made to raise 
the character of the observance of the 
Lord’s day, which ought gratefully to be 
acknowledged. . . . 

You wonder, my dear friend, that I 
speak in the past tense; and I confess that 
your question why I do so, perplexes me, 


and makes me blush with shame. Yes, 


| 


very few hours. 


| much excellent zeal has lately passed away 


like a vapour; much love has grown cold; 
many a voice which we once heard, as with 
the sound of a trumpet, demand the Sabbath 
for the Lord and his service, has gradually 
become silent; and many a Society for the 
observance of the Lord’s day has died from 
the increasing lassitude and discouragment 
of its members. .. . 

There has rot been a total want of suc- 
cess, God be praised for it. Especially 
have our representations to the princes and 
ecclesiastical authorities, which have been 
as urgent as they were respectful, been re- 
ceived with more than common courtesy. 

The existing laws of the country, pro- 
hibiting public works on Sundays, and or- 
dering the closing of shops and public- 
houses during the hours of public worship, 
have been republished and enforced. A de- 
cree of our beloved King ordered that the 
meetings of the Militia on Sundays should 
be discontinued, as being calculated to dis- | 
turb the quiet of the day; that all Govern- 
ment offices should be closed, and the ser- 
vice of the post officials was limited to a 
Yet the sad features of 
our national Sunday, notwithstanding the 
help afforded by the Government, are not 
essentially removed; and how could it be. 
expected, when Government officers are for 
the most part among those who most rarely 
attend upon Divine service, and while, at 
least during the second half of the day, all 
theatres, bull-rooms, and other places of 
worldly pleasure have been allowed to re- 
main open? In the beginning it appeared 
as if our urgent appeals and moun were 
meeting with the desired sympathy among 
the higher classes, and especially among 
our wealthy nobility; but, alas! too soon 
sunk again into oblivion, is the lesson which 
the year 1848 had so powerfully enforced, 
that in all Christian nations the only guaran- 
tee for the security of thrones, of all privi- 
lege, and all property, disappear along with 
living faith in the gospel. . .. 

With the exception of some districts in 
Westphalia, the Rhine province, Hanover, 
and Wurtemberg, our congregations, taking 
them as a whole, still exhibit a very sad 
picture of spiritual indifference and dead- 


In order to elevate the character of the 
German Sunday, which is so grievously 
desecrated, it is, first and above all things, 
necessary to annihilate Rationalism and 
Infidelity in our congregations. Very true, 
mere words will not effect this. The whole 
appearance of the individuality of the pas- 
tor, the abstract of his character, his actions, 
and his conduct, must be made a powerful 
means of removing the prejudices of the 
congregation, who often suppose that the 
pastor himself preaches, not because he be- 
lieves, but because of his office, or from 
political motives... . 

We are not disheartened with regard to 
our Sunday, though our courage is still very 
weak. We hoped that the family alliance 
between your Royal house and ours would 
have exercised a blessed influence on the 
better observance of the Lord's day. It 
may, however, be very difficult to swim vic- 
toriously against the roaring torrent of Ger- 
man customs. 

And we are still in hope, as apparently 
so “many things” will be now conferred — 
upon us from England, which has become 
nearer aud dearer to us, that there may be 
among the “ many things” the English ob- 
servance of the Sunday, at least in its main 
features and character. May the Lord in 
his mercy grant that we may not be disap- 
pointed in our hopes! , 


Count Cavour and the Romish Arch- 
bishop. 


The Perseveranza of Milan publishes the 
two following letters, the first of which, ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop of Chambery to 
Count Cavour, bears the date of the 13th 
ult: 

Monsieur Le Comte—In casting a fare- 
well glance at the States of the King, I see 
with deep affliction the religious persecution 
which is now rife throughout Italy. Perse- 
cution, so hard to bear by those on whom it 
is inflicted, is neither agreeable nor honour- 
able to those who practise it. Before our 
separation, let me offer you a counsel which 
will put a stop to it in a few days if you 
deign to take it into consideration. Do not 
mix up spiritual with temporal concerns; 
let priests be free in church and sacristy; 
do not exact from them what is contrary to 
their convictions; let them pray, say mass, 
instruct the faithful, and administer the 
sacraments. Do not force them to join in 
your ovations! do not ask them to sing 
‘‘Te Deums,” or bless standards. Govern 
without them, and permit them to pray 
without you. Respect the sanctuary of 
consciences. Forced prayers are neither 
useful to you before God, nor honourable 
before men. That, I think, is a simple 
and easy way of living in peace with the 
Church. The Government will gain by it, 
and so will the Church. I have the hon- 
our to be, Xe., 

+ Avexis, Archbishop of Chambery. 
Count Cavour’s sarcastic reply, which 
bears the same date, is as follows: — 
Monsciygneur—I sincerely thank your 
Grace for the advice you are pleased to 
offer me before accomplishing the act of 
separation which is to put an end to our 
official intercourse. I shall endeavour to 
put it in practice, the more so as I have no 
taste for persecution, and am not now dis- 
ed to take vengeance for the annoyances 
which I had to suffer in my younger days 
from certain priests who used to invoke the 
secular arm in order to force me to follow 
their doctrines and practise their precepts. 
But since your Grace takes an interest in 
the peace of the Church in the States of 
the King, I would request you also to im- 
part some advice to those of your brother 
bishops who place themselves in open revolt 
against the Government of their country, 
refuse to recognize the Sovereign it has 
chosen, encourage rebellion, correspond with 
the enemies of their country abroad, and seek 
to ferment troubles within. The Govern- 
ment respects the Church; but when any 
member of the clergy, whether they be 
bishops, archbishops, or cardinals, violate 
the laws, and affect an insulting contempt 
for the King and our institutions, we are 
resolved to apply the laws, even though 
such a course should make us pass for per- 
secutors in the eyes of a party who preach 
tolerance, while it follows the maxims In 
virtue of which the child Mortara was 
snatched from its parents, and the Madiai, 
husband and wife, were banished from their 
country. Iam, &c. CaVOUuR. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Not long since, a gentleman, just on the 
eve of departure with his family for Europe, 
to be absent some years, said to his r, 
‘During my absence, at the beginning of 
each May and November, you will find with 
my banker a check for $—, which you will 
please divide equally for charitable objects, 
and for my pews’ rent.”” The amount as- 
signed for his two pews’ rent was treble the 
sum assessed by the church; and by hig re- 
pews were to be open and free 
any attendants upon the house 
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SATURDAY, August 25, 1860. 


Anorner Minister Deceasep.—It is 
with no ordinary sorrow that we record the 
sudden death of the Rev. Thomas H. Beve- 
ridge, pastor of the Sixth United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Philadelphia, and editor of 

the Evangelical Repository. Mr. Beveridge 
‘was away from home on a visit, with his 
family, to Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania, and in perfect health un- 
til the day preceding his death. On 
the morning of the 15th inst. he was 
suddenly attacked with congestion of the 
brain, and expired about four o'clock, 
P.M., of the same day, in the thirty- 
first year of his age. His funeral was at- 
tended from the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Charch of Philadelphia on the 20th inst., 
when an affecting address was delivered by 
the Rey. Joseph T. Cooper, D.D , toa large 
and weeping audience. The deceased was 
greatly beloved, and was a man of more 
than usual mark in the denomination to 
which he belonged. His early departure 
has made a profound impression not only 
in his own Church, but in the city where 
he laboured, and where he won many 
friends. How frequent and solemn are the 
‘warnings to God’s servants that their work 
will soon be done! 

RELIGIous AWAKENING IN WuRTEM- 
BurRG.—The Archives du Christianisme 
says that a religious awakening has com- 
menced in Wurtemburg, where numerous 
missionaries of the Methodist Church, and 
others, traverse the country, and announce 
the gospel of salvation. The number of 
awakened souls is counted already by thou- 
sands, and it is interesting to see the re- 


anions which are held in different localities 


from Melbronn to Ulm. It often happens 
that the houses are too small to receive all 
the worshippers, and that a considerable 
number are obliged to hear before the door. 
The Sunday-schools are’ also filled; they 
number sixty, eighty and a hundred ino 
each, and even more.” 


AMERICA NOT A PART OF THE WORLD.— 
In an English paper we find an enumera- 
tion of all the ‘‘great cities in the world.” 
Among these it states that ‘ twelve contain 
above 500,000, two of which are London 
and Paris, and ten are in Eastern Asia.” 
Thus New York with 800,000 and Phila- 
delphia, with 700,000 inhabitants are én- 
tirely ignored, as not constituting a part of 
the world! 


Tae Creep or THE Druses.—The cor- 
respondent of the London Review says that 
the Turks and Druses have no more reli- 
gious affinity than Jews and Christians. 
They are as much Christians as Moham- 
medans; they practise neither circumcision, 
nor prayers, nor fasting; observe neither 
festivals nor prohibitions. They drink wine, 
eat pork, and allow marriages between 
brothers and sisters. They believe in the 
transmigration of souls, and suppose that 
their chief prophet Hakem passed into a 
-_ealf, the image of which they now worship. 
They maintain the unity of God, and his 
manifestation of himself to man in the per- 
son of seven individuals, the last of whom 
was Hakem. They hold that five superior 
spiritual ministers also exist, three of whom 
have appeared in the persons of men at 
different periods, the chief being Hamza, 
(a prophet of their own,) and Christ. The 
tive points of Islam are set aside, and the 
following substituted: — 1st, veracity (to 
each other only;) 2d, mutual protection 
-and aid; 3d, renunciation of all other reli- 
gions (implying persecutions of all others 
when practicable), Mohammedanism among 
the number;) 4th, profession of the unity 
of Hakem as God; 5th, contentment with 
his works; 6th, submission to his will; 
7th, separation from those in error, and 
from demons. 


INTEMPERANCE IN A NEw Form.—Ab- 
sinthe seems to be the opium of France; its 
ravages are evident every day, not only 
amongst the literary class, who indulge in 
its dangerous use far too much, but in every 
grade of society. 


THE MARONITES. 


E have not only furnished our readers 
| with the prominent particulars of 
the deplorable massacre of these people by 
the Druses, but have endeavoured to do 
historical justice to the two conflicting par- 
ties. Some of the accounts we have seen 
in the foreign journals dissuade from an 
undue sympathy with the Maronites, the 
so-called Christian party, charging them as 
having causelessly commenced the war 
which has proved so fatal to them, and as 
being no better in a moral point of view 
than the Druses themselves. Our sympa- 
thy for them has been grounded on their 
sufferings as part of the human family ra- 
ther than on their Christian worth. We 
‘are well aware of their character, and thiok 
it just as likely as not that they have hada 
criminal agency in this unhappy war. 
Christian travellers have borne no very 
favourable testimony to their enlighten- 
ment as Christians. They are Papists, and 
like all others of their false faith, the 
masses are exceedingly ignorant of the 
truth, while their priests, if they indeed 
are much better informed, withhold from 
_ them the key of knowledge. In a moral 
point of view, perhaps the Druses are not 
their inferiors. We remember, too, that 
they have been the persecutors of a better 
faith. The Protestant missionaries, while 
they have, to some extent, introduced the 
Bible among them, and succeeded in win- 
ning some to the true gospel, have found 
them generally bigotted, and in some strik- 
ing instances implacable and fierce towards 
those who have embraced the faith of the 
Reformation. 

Still, while we do not look on them as 
sincere Christians, persecuted on account 
of their faith, we regard them as men, and 
deeply deplore the fearful massacres which 
have involved the lives of men, women, and 
children, and made their towns fields of 
blood. We are deeply concerned, too, that 
this bloody conflict has in a measure 
blighted the promising hopes of Protestant 
missions established among them. Some 
signal instances of success had encouraged 
these missionaries of the cross, and greater 
things have been anticipated; but now all 
efforts for their spiritual enlightenment 
have been arrested. May they soon be re- 
newed. 

The third party in these collisions, the 
Turks, who have evidently stirred up the 
fury of the Druses, are deserving of no 
apology. They are irreconcilable in their 
hostility to all who bear the Christian 
name, they would glory in their extermina- 
tion, and it would be one good result of this 
war if Christian nations shculd now pro- 
nounce their doom, and deprive them of all 
power for future mischief. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


TE death of every saint or every true 
believer, is a triamph—the rescue of 
another soul, its escape from the many 
perils of this world which prove so fatal to 
multitudes. Comparatively few, it is to be 
feared, make this safe exit, for the way of 
life is narrow, aod few there be that find it. 
Not that it is difficult to find, but it is not 
attractive to the many, and it is not there- 
fore sought. The theory of salvation most 
popular is that which opens the door wide 
and removes all obstructions out of the way 
—which ascribes a large, indisctiminating 
mercy to God and a full license to man— 
which repudiates the gospel revelation of a 
holy and self-denied discipleship as essen- 
tial; and hence wherever we turn our eyes 
men live on thoughtlessly and criminally, 
fearing no evil, and the contagion of their 
example enters within even the sacred 
precincts of the Church. It is to be ap- 
prehended that there are few saints who by 
their devotion, their spirituality, their un- 
worldlinesss, the leaving of things behind 
and reaching forth to things before, vindicate 
their just claims to the character. Gene- 
rations are rapidly passing hence, but the 
saints that die are few—the blessed right- 
eous who die in the Lord, resting from 
their Jabours and entering upon their re- 
ward. Many will say, are you not mis- 
taken in this view? But may not the query 
be retorted, are you not mistaken? Do not 
those who make religion a mere ceremony 
and heaven an easy achievement, mistake 
the purport of the gospel? Do they not 
omit taking up the cross as an essential 
thing in following Christ? Where are the 
strong crying and tears, where the earnest 
struggles to enter into the kingdom, where 
the crucifixion of the world and flesh, where 
the devout resolves and holy purposes, 
where the Christ-like temper and the bap- 
tism of the Spirit; where, in short, the evi- 
dences that men are seeking salvation as a 
great reality in comparison with which 
everything else fades into insignificance? 
It is indeed a great thing to be a saint of 
the most high God, and every one who has 
sustained the character to the end and tri- 
umphed over. the last enemy, has achieved 
a victory indeed. Hallowed is their memo- 
ry, sacred their graces, and blessed their 
condition. Misrepresented as the true 
Christian may be for his precision and strict- 
ness, aud little attractive as his life may 
appear to the worldling, yet few there 
are who will not secretly whisper to their 
hearts, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like his.” 


THE SOLE CHAMPION. 


R. CHEEVER is at length at home 
among au Koglish audience, who are 
fully prepared to believe anything he may 
assert against his own country—the re- 
volted, and therefore never-to-be-forgiven 
colonies. He has had a hearing in London 
in a two-hour speech, which was received 
with unbounded applause. The Doctor, 
who has so long been doomed to deliver his 
wild speeches to empty pews in New York, 
was evidently very happy in a crowded 
audience of ready and credulous listeners. 
We expect to chronicle a similar reception 
in Edinburgh, with Drs. Guthrie and Cand- 
lish as presiding officers. Our readers will 
be surprised to learn through Dr. Cheever 
and the Hoglish press, how totally and irre- 
trievably this whole country is given up to 
slavery—it is evidently a gone case! Thus 
said the Doctor: | 

** The people of this country (meaning Eng- 
land) had no idea of its debauching, devusta- 
ting, uncontrollable sway in the United States. 
It had gone through the land and through the 
sweep of years, removing every successive 
barrier raised against its progress. It struck 
its blows with an almost sublimity of ease 
and recklessness. It had taken captive the 
greatest minds, suborned the most enlightened 
consciences, commanded the services and de- 
bauched the principles of the most acute and 
colossal legal intellects, and retained in its 
behalf the greatest masters of a gorgeous and 
imaginative rhetoric. It had set the seal of a 
complicit guilty silence upon the most ortho- 
dox pulpits and over the saintliest tongues. 
It had opened consecrated lips to forbid in the 
very sanctuary even the privilege of prayer 
for the enslaved. Its empire over men’s minds 
was complicated out of every element of in- 
fluence, and assuredly by every security of 
selfishness.” 

It required ten righteous men to avert 
the doom of Sodom, how then is it that this 
country is saved from fire and brimstone 
when it can boast of but one righteous man, 
the Doctor himself? The speaker was ut- 
terly carried away in the following cloquent 
inspiration : 

“Tt (slavery) generated an intricate network 
of statutes, with all the diabolic ingenuity and 
ensnaring technicalities of entanglement and 
opportunity for evil ever contrived in the 
worst code out of Pandemonium. There was 
nothing like it now upon earth, reproductive 
with a capacity of spinning and fastening new 
webs of laws, of which, together with the 
venom of their work on the conscience, and 
on the social frame, and of the horror of such 
@ nuisance. A pvisonous spider as big as 
St. Paul’s Catheral, with the power of eject- 
ing chain cables froin its bowels to fasten on 
its victims, would bea faintemblem. (Whew!) 
Ever and anon from the corded pyramid of 
serpent life there shot out some new glittering 
colossal American adder’s head of fresh and 
far-darting statutes, full of all the consolidated 
venom of the congregated mass.” 


An English audience can listen to such 
insane tirades as this, and applaud them as 
if they were gospel! They can live and 
grow wealthy on the products of slave 
labour, and then sanctimoniously decry our 
whole country because it retains the slavery 
which Kogland itself fastened upon us! 


THE SUFFERING LEBANON. 


N another column we give further de- 
tails of the massacres in Syria and of 
their fearful consequences. The universal 
interest excited by these scenes of Moslem 
fanaticism justify us in laying before our 
readers enough to give them a connected 
history of affairs, while at the same time we 
shrink from the portraiture of the horrible 
cruelties enacted. Our latest accounts from 
Damascus are to July 17th, when the mas- 
sacres had ceased, we hope no more to be 
resumed. Still the liveliest fears are enter- 
tained lest in the remcter cities of the Turk- 
ish Kmpire the same scenes may be re- 
enacted, as it seems to be a point pretty 
well settled, that all that has occurred is the 
result of a deep laid plot having for its ob- 
ject the extermination of the whole Chris- 
tion population, and for its exciting cause, 
the jealousy created by the lately increased 
influence of the Western Powers in the 
counsels of the Turkish government. Sup- 
posing this to be so, the fear is expressed 
that the intervention of the Western Pow- 
ers, which has by this time become a re- 
ality, will have the effect of kindling into a 
tenfuld fury the fanaticism of the Moslem, 
and that the landing of the French army 
on the shores of Syria will only be a signal 
for a pew outbreak which will carry blood- 
shed and rapine to the remotest village in 
which a Christian can be found to be 
slaughtered. Whether this be so or not, 
the duty of intervention was too obvious to 
be questioned, and the noble instinct of 
humanity which has led the Emperor of 
France so promptly to undertake it, will 
meet the heartiest approval of all who will 
not allow their suspiciouus to overbear their | 


* 


honest sytopathites. Whatever may be the | 


immediate effect of intervention, it is cer- 
tainly time that this whole question were 
settled, and settled it will be with Louis 
Napoleon as the arbiter. The so-called peace 
so hastily patched up will not shield the 
offenders from deserved punishment, and 
the Sultan will learn, once for all, that the 
interests of his Christian subjects must be 
better cared for, or they must find another 
protector. What will be the effect of all 
these events upon the much-talked-of balance 
of power, should little concern us. It is best 
to do the obvious duty of the present, and 
to leave all results with the Lord. <A timid 
policy always defeats itself, and honesty is 
always the best policy, even where empires 
and emperors are concerned. 

The arrest put upon the missionary work 
in the Lebanon is not the least of the sad 
consequences of the war. The affecting 
statement of Dr. Thompson will be read 
with the deepest interest and the liveliest 
sympathy; while the harrowing tale of the 
destitution that has followed these merciless 
slaughters, as presented in the published 
«Appeal for Aid,” will touch every heart. 
We shall be greatly disappointed if this 
appeal docs not meet with a prompt and 
hearty response. 

We will likely have more to say on this 
subject before its history is closed. In the 
meantime, let us watch carefully that mar- 
vellous providence which, in its uofoldings, 
will surely make the wrath of man to praise 
the great and glorious God. 


@ First IMPRESSIONS. 
ee who are charged” with the reli- 


gious education ofchildren cannot be 
too cautious in the selection of means by 
which to imprint indelibly on their minds 
the first impressions of great cardinal truths. 
We have recently seen circulating through 
the religious press, with evident approval, 
two anecdotes designed to illustrate the 
method of conveying to young children the 
idea of faith, which have not affected us 
pleasantly. In the one a father, in a dark 
cellar, removed entirely beyond the sight of 
a little daughter standing on the edge of 
the trap-door above, called upon the child 
to throw herself unhesitatingly into his 
arms, with the promise be would receive 
her safely; and in a somewhat similar case, 
the child was placed on the narrow ledge of 
a mantle-picce, and urged by the father to 
throw herself from her giddy perch with 
the same assurance of being caught safely 
in her father’s arms. These were certainly 
severe and exacting tests of a child’s faith 
in a father’s promise, and instead of con- 
fiding and joyful faith, were rather calcu- 
lated to stir up fear and terror. So far 
from producing the right view of faith in 
God’s promise, they more naturally would 
cause the impression that faith was a very 
terrible thing—akin to jumping from a 
mantle-piece or down a dark and dismal 
cellar, the bottom of which could not bo 
descried. It would be an unhappy first 
idea of faith—that faith which lovingly 
and filially reposes in God’s promise to save 
the trusting soul. It was a harsh method 
of teaching a most pleasing truth; and that 
it could be well and effectively taught in 
this way we very strongly doubt. A child 
might be thus taught to obey a father’s 
command, but after all it would be an 
unwilling obedience, attended with distrust, 
doubt, and fear. 

Abraham was an old and experienced 
believer when God called him to test his 
love and faith in the offering up of Isaac. 
He well knew that God could do no wrong, 
and he felt assured that even should the 
sacrifice take place God would immediately 
raise Isaac from the dead, that the word of 
promise should not be falsified. It was not 
to give him his first idea of faith that such 
a test was applied, but to put toa severe 
trial a long-continued and well-practised 
faith. This example, then, cannot be 
pleaded in support of such dangerous ex- 
periments as those above recited. A timid 
and loving child might have unbounded 
confidence in a parent’s goodness and 
truthfulness, and yet positively refuse to 
jump down a dark cellar-way, although the 
unseen father below might assure it that no 
harm would result. A powerful instinct 
of danger would resist the child’s otherwise 
confiding trust, and why should it be 
taught that faith in God is like jumping 
into the dark and danger? The less fre- 
quently such experiments are repeated the 
better. They may be gravely misinter- 
preted by children, for whose benefit they 
appear to be published, and may awaken 
in their minds exceedingly erroneous im- 
pressions of faith in God. 

«University oF Greoraia.—The Uni- 
versity of Georgia has been reorganized by 
the election of Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D. D., 
President and Professor of Belles Lettres 
and Oratory; Rev. B. H. Mell, D. D., of 
Moral Philosophy, &c. ; William H. Waddle, 
A. M., of Ancient Literature: Wms. Ru- 
therford, A. M, Mathematician and As- 
tronomer; Rev. James Woodrow, A. M., 
Professor of Natural Science and Experi- 
mental: Philosophy; Daniel Lee, M. D., 
Terrill Professor of Agriculture; William 
D. Walsh, Adjunct Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 


Davipson CoLLece.—It is said that the 
Rev. Dr. Waddel has accepted the Presi- 
dency of Davidson College, North Carolina. 
At a recent mecting of the Trustees the re- 
maining vacancies in the I’aculty were filled 
by the elcetion of Professor William H. 
Waddel to the chair of Greek, and Lieut. 
George M. Edgar, of the North Carolina 
Military Lnstltute, to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. 


Revivau INTELLIGENCE.—The London 
correspondent of the Scottish Guardian 
states that at Upper Clapton the spirit of 
real revival has been largely poured out in 
connection with a large Independent con- 
gregation, whose pastor recently returned 
from Dublin and Kingstown, Ireland, full 
of earnestness and zeal. Probably from five 
to six hundred persons remain for united 
prayer after the evening service on each 
Lord’s day. Prayer is offered by any one 
who is moved thereto, and the supplications 
age,marked by brevity, definitiveness, and 
fervour. There are, moreover, cottage 
prayer-mectings, conducted by poorer breth- 
ren, who have direct access to their neigh- 
bours, and also family prayer-meetings, 
where members of different households, but 
who are connected by blood, meet together 
to pray for the conversion of those dear to 
them by kindred ties, who are undecided. 
There are also a young men’s prayer-meet- 
ing on Saturday evening, and a prayer-meet- 
ing of youth (originating with and managed 
by themselves) on the morning of the Lord’s 
day. The evidences of conviction in some, 
and of a real change of heart in others, are 
manifest. 


Romisw Missions 1N AFRICA.— 
A letter from Rome, in the Gazette de Lyon, 


says:—‘ Unfavourable accounts have been 


received from Guinea. All the missionaries 
in that part of Africa are dead. The apos- 
tolic vicar was Mer. Bessieux and his co- 
adjutor Mgr. Kobés. The climate is so 
pernicious that no European constitution 
can withstand it. The Holy See is now oc- 
cupied in organizing a native clergy in that | 
country.” 


Last Looks at England—Crossing the Channel 
—French Rural Scenery—Arrival at Paris— 
The Louvre Hotel—A Parisian Sunday— 
Romish Fete Day—The American Chapel — 
Difficulty in Pleasing all Parties—Effort for 
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on Sunday—The Prince Imperial. 


I had intended writing at least one more 
letter about London, giving my impressions of 
London houses, hotels, lodgings, cab arrange- 
ments, street cleaning, and various other every 
day matters, but it is high time my pen should 
cross the Channel, as I have myself done long 
since. 

There are several routes of travel between 
London and Paris. The cheapest of the three 
principal ones is that by New Haven and 
Dieppe, but this involves much the longest sea- 
voyaging. The shortest is by Dover and 
Calais, but this is much the most expensive. 
Remembering the maxim, “ Jn medio tutissi- 
mus,” we chose neither of these, but that by 
Folkstone and Boulogne, which involves less of 
sea than the one, and less outlay of money 
than the other. 

After an early start from London we found 
ourselves coursing over the smooth track of 
the South-eastern Railway, amid the beautiful 
green fields of England, looking more lovely 
than ever because of the hawthorn hedges now 
in bloom. Five hours brought us to Folkstone, 
where, in the midst of a drenching rain, we 
made our way on board the little steamer on 
which we were to cross the Channel. One 
would think that on a great thoroughfare be- 
tween two such cities as London and Paris the 
accommodations for travel would be of the 
very best description. Such, however, is far 
from being the fact. This steamer, though a 
considerable improvement upon its predeces- 
sors of former years, would be classed in Ame- 
rica about sixth rate. It is contracted, dingy, 
and in every way uncomfortable. If a com- 
pany of enterprising Yankees had possession 
of this route fora few months things would 
assume a very different aspect. However, not- 
withstanding the rain, the sea is smooth, and 
a three hours’ voyage can be tolerated even in 
this dirty, ill-contrived tub. We have reason 
to be thankful, too, that we fared so well, as 
it began to blow a gale just after we had got 
under the lee of the French coast, and that 
afternoon there was a tempest, in which three 
hundred vessels were lost. After an hour’s 
delay, for the examination of passports and 

baggage, we again set off by rail, another five 
“hours? ride, to Paris. But the railway was 
very different from those we had left in Eng- 
land. It shook and rattled after the most ap- 
proved American fashion. And the country, 
too, how unlike beautiful rural England. It 
is flat and tame, with scarcely a tolerable hill 
to break the monotony, with only here and 
there a dreary village, and no beautiful haw- 
thorn hedges—not even the relief of a fence to 
separate farms and fields. A great part of the 
country is covered with vineyards, but the 
vines were cut down to not mure than two or 
three feet, each tied in a not particularly grace- 
ful manner, to itsuwn particular stick. Now and 
then we passed a small field of grain, and oc- 
casionally a flaring one of scarlet poppies. By 
the time the sun was setting over these unin- 
teresting plains we had reached Paris, and 
were soon after in comfortable quarters in the 
“Grand Hotel du Louvre.” 

As the Louvre Hotel is one of the notable 
things of Paris, the reader may perhaps wish 
to know something as to its arrangements and 
attractions. The site is a very choice one, on 
the Rue Rivoli, the finest street in Paris, and 
immediately opposite the new palace of the 
Louvre. It is built of the cream-coloured 
stone so much in use here, and covers an en- 
tire square. The exterior is not particularly 
striking, but as you drive through the porte- 
cochére into the great court from which the 
interior is entered, the appearance is really 
grand—especially the wide, lofty flights of 
steps, set out with a profusion of rich plants 
and flowers. There is no other hotel in Eu- 
rope besides this which will at all compare 
with our first-class establishments of this kind, 
and in some respects the Louvre even excels 
our splendid “Fifth Avenuo” or * Continen- 
tal.” The reading-room, which is the only 
thing in it approaching a public parlour, and 
the dining-room, are ahead of any thing we 
have on our side the Atlantic. The latter is 
really a magnificent apartment, with its lof 
arched and groined ceiling, carvings, frescoes, 
and dazzling profusion of gildings and mirrors. 
It is said to be modelled after one of the state- 
rooms in the palace of the Tuilleries, and cer- 
tainly resembles some of the grandest palatial 
saloons. A table d'hote, or general dinner, is 
served here at six o’clock daily, for such of the 
guests as may prefer it, at the rate of seven 
francs, or about one dollar and forty cents; 
but a large majority, after gratifying their 
curiosity on a single occasion, consult eco- 
nomy, and dine at @ much more reasonable 
rate, in the restaurant of the establishment, or 
in one of the numerous cafés in the Palais 
Royal. As the hundreds of gueets in this 
immense caravansara usually take their meals 
a la carte, and are charged for every item sepa- 
rately, it may well be imagined that the book- 
keeping of the concern is no emall business. 
A host of clerks are kept employed setting 
down the hundreds of bits of meat, butter, and 
various small items of living at an expense of 
labour and patience which would be appalling 
in our fast country. The Old World has a good 
deal to learn from the New as to hotel-keeping, 
as well as in regard to many other matters. 

Ilaving reached Paris on Saturday evening, 
we had, at the outset, the opportunity for see- 
ing a Parisian Sunday. And how striking 
and shocking the contrast with what we had 
just left in England, or what we have been ac- 
customed to in our own Sabbath keeping land. 
One sees nothing here to distinguish the Lord’s 
day from any other day in the week, unless it 
be a greater excess of frivolity. The shops are 
open just as usual, workmen are hammering 
away at a new building adjacent, carts 
loaded with stone and lime are lumber- 
ing along the strect, and just opposite us, at 
one set of windows, tailors are busily plying 
their needles, whilst at another women are 
working and knitting fancy worsted work. 

The military, of course, are parading, and 
the roll of drums and flash of bayonets, looks 
almost as if we were in the midst of one of 
those revolutions with which this gay and 
wicked capital has so much abounded. Verily, 
it would seem as if, in our short transit 
across the Channel, we had suddenly fallen 
upon a heathen land. I am happy to say, 
however, that an American friend, familiar 
with Paris, informs me that though a stranger 
may not observe it, there is a gradual improve- 


and there a shop is now closed, and that the 
number of these is increasing; and that in 
other respects a change has been manifest 
within the last ten or fifteen years. This is 
certainly cheering; but there is still a wide 
field for improvement. To the stranger, it 
would seem that Paris has no Sabbath. 
Having occasion to walk out a short distance 
from the hotel in the morning, I saw a crowd 
going into one of the Ruomish churches, and 
being a little curious to see how things were 
done by Romanists here where they have all 
their own way, I stepped in for a few minutes. 
It was a féte day, the fete de Dieu, or féte of 
Almighty God. Having exhausted the days 
for the Virgin Mary, and the long calendar of 
saints, they finally set apart one day in the 
year to the honour of that God, whose glory 
they have been the rest of the year giving to 
others. Just inside the entrance there was a 
railing and gateway, at which a woman was 
stationed, who demanded two or three sous for 
permission to enter and occupy one of the 
rough chairs with which the floor was covered. 
In addition to the usual retinue of priests and 
incense boys, with their bad-smelling censers, 
there was today a band of music in front of 
the altar, playing airs which savoured more of 
the opera than of a place claiming to be the 
house of God. Conapicuous in the crowd wae 


a company of young girls dressed in white, 
and each of them wearing a white veil over 


DR. LEXBURN’S LETTERS. 


an Episcopal Chapel—The Champs Elysées 


ment going on as to the Sabbath; that here 


the head, and flowing down the back. The 
meaning of all this I do not profess to know. 
A very cursory inspection, I should think, 
would show any intelligent mind that this 
idolatrous parade is as far as possible from 
that gospel one of whose most striking charac- 
teristics is its unpretending simplicity. 

From such spectacles as this, and from the 
godlessness and gaiety everywhere around us, 
it was refreshing to turn our steps to the 
American Chapel, where, with our fellow- 
countrymen, and in our own tongue, we could 
unite in a truly Christian worsbip. On this 
our first Sabbath in Paris, the Rev. Dr. Pren- 
tice, of New York, who had been acting for 
some time as minister of the American Chapel, 
was officiating in his closing services befvre 
giving place to his sucvessor, the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Clintock. The Chapel is a neat stone build- 
ing, capable of seating, perhaps, four hundred. 
There were probably about two hundred and 
fifty present this morning. As we arrived 
rather before the hour of service, I stepped 
into the vestry-room, from which I had heard 
the voice of singing, and found there a little 
Sabbath-school of some ten or a dozen chil- 
dren. Earlier in the season, I believe, the 
attendance had been somewhat larger, and 
those in charge of the school expressed the 
hope that during the next season they would 
be able very considerably to increase the num- 
ber. Certainly all Christian parents whose 
lot may be cast here, should feel it a privilege 
to have their children brought under such 
nurture, instead of having them exposed to the 
Sanday associations into which they will pro- 
bably otherwise fall, amid such surroundings. 
This Chapel, as the reader is probably aware, 
was got up on the wnion principle. In order 
to embrace all evangelical denominations, and 
especially in order to secure the co-operation 
of Episcopalians, there are both liturgical and 
extemporaneous services. The afternoon is 
extemporaneous, and in the morning a portion 
of the liturgy from the American Episcopal 
Prayer Book is used. The only alterations 
which Dr. Prentice made, so far as I could 


Empress, and Prince Imperial, in the prayer 
for the President of the United States, and the 
change of the prayer for the “bishops and 


prayer was offered. The communion was also 
administered on the same morning, some thirty 
or forty persons participating. Dr. Prentice’s 
discourse was full of the gospel, and very edi- 
fying, and I am sure, from what I heard, that 
he is parted with with much regret by the 
Christian brethren here, to whom he has been 
ministering. 

In the afternoon, as the Episcopalian chapel 
of the Rev. Mr. Lamson was in the neighbour- 
hood of our hotel, I went there. It is a small 
room in a private house, fitted up temporarily 
fur the purpose, and on this occasiun but a very 
small congregation was present—not more than 
about twenty in all, and these chiefly made up 
from two families. The readers of the reli- 
gious newspapers in America have already 
been apprized that the “union” plan of the 
American Chapel has not proved satisfactory 
to our Episcopalian brethren. Whilst some of 
the Low-church and more liberal have fallen 
in with it, the more rigid have preferred rather 
to attend the Church of England chapels than 
to take part in what they regard as at best a 
mongrel concern. They object to what they 
call the “ mutilation” of’ their service, and also, 
I presume, to the non-episcopal ordination of 
the ministers who have had charge of the 
Chapel. At any rate, the dissatisfaction, 
some time since, took a practical turn, and re- 
sulted in the effort of Mr. Lamson, for the cr- 
ganization of an exclusively Episcopal Ameri- 
can chapel. What may be his prospects for 
success [ do not know. Things did not look 
very encouraging at that afternoon service of 
which I have spoken, and I understand that 
as yet only about $6000 or $7000 have been 
subscribed towards erecting a house of wor- 
ship. The other chapel cost about $60,000. 
For one, I wish entire success to his effurt. 
From all I can Jearn, I am persuaded that the 
present arrangement fails to give satisfaction 
to any of the parties concerned. Episcopa- 
lians do not like it for the reasons already 
mentioned, and non-Episcopalians are no bet- 
ter pleased, inasmuch as they would prefer 
extemporaneous services to a liturgy. 

The use of the liturgy, too, to a minister 
not habituated to it is very awkward. Dr. 
Prentice was evidently not at home in this 
part of his work, and the congregation seemed 
Ao be not much more so, judging from the 
U-responses, which were faint and few. Under 
these circumstances, it might be better for all 
concerned, and for the spiritual interests of 
the Americans in Paris, if there were two 
separate chapels. Presbyterians, Copngrega- 
tionalists, Dutch Reformed, Baptists, and 
Methodists, are sufficiently strong to support 
the present chapel, and they can agree upon a 
common basis. Let whatever has been con- 
tributed by Episcopalians be refunded to 
them to aid them in erecting their own house 
of worship, and then both parties will be 
pleased, and there will be two American 
places of worship instead of one, which may 
be all the better. 

The present chapel does not strike me as 
being in the most eligible location. It is said 
to be in the part of the city where most of 
the American residents live, but it is at least 
a mile and a half from the Louvre Hotel, 
the great rendezvous of American visitors to 
Paris, and very far from the centre of the 
city. But as improvements are extending in 
that direction, the site may be prospectively a 
-very good one. I understand that the debt 
on the building is comparatively small, and 
that the receipts from the Sunday contribu- 
tions are very liberal, often exceeding one 
hundred dollars a Sabbath; so that financially 
the enterprise may be regarded as in good 
condition. It is of great importance to the 
religious interests of Americans in Paris that 
it should be in every respect well sustained. 
This is the favourite European resort of our 
fellow-countrymen, and not a few who are 
church-goers at home are prone when they 
come here to cast aside this and other of their 
wholesome home habits. Many church-mem- 
bers even forget what manner of persons they 
profess to be, and are drawn into the great 
vortex of gaiety and worldliness, which is so 
powerful here. The office of minister to the 
Americans at such a point is worthy of the 
very best talent which can be put into it. 
No little self-denial must be endured, and no 
small discouragement encountered, but the 
end is worthy the most earnest effort. The 
mere work of ministering to the sick, dying, 
and sorrowing of our fellow-countrymen here, 
where they are far removed from the kind 
offices of their accustomed spiritual counsel- 
lors and comforters, is itself a sufficient rea- 
son for keeping here one or more faithful 
ministers of the gospel from our own land. 

If the spectacle this morning of a Sunday 
in Paris was shocking, we were, if possible, 
even more appalled by what we witnessed in 
returning from the chapel to our hotel through 
the Champs Elysées. The Champs Elysces is 
one of the great pleasure resorts of Parisians. 
It consists of a broad avenue of a mile or more 
in length, with beautiful grounds on either 
side. To-day it is alive with as gay and 
thoughtless a crowd of pleasure-seekers as 
we could well find in all the world. The 
avenue is almost a dense mass of vehicles of 
every description, from the sumptuous coach 
of the prince down to the one-horse cab, or 
even tc the four-in-hand goat or dog carriage 
of the little children; whilst under the trees 
and around the flower-gardens are every 
species of cheap exhibitions—jugglery, Puoch 
and Judy, automaton theatres, and whatever 
else of like nature could attract an idle mul- 
titude. The whole spectacle is that of a gay, 


would think that these people had never heard 
that there was such a commandment as “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” or, 
indeed, that they had never so much as heard 
that there is a Christian Sabbath. Truly the 
Church of Rome will have a terrible reckon- 
ing to make in regard to these French people. 
She murdered the Huguenots who would have 
taught their countrymen to obey God’s com- 
mandments; and by her example, precepts, 


at naught the institutions of that very Chris- 


; burg, Va. $10. 
Mass. $10. 
| Providence, $5.10. A Friend, Frederic, Md. $5. 


notice, were the interpolation of the Emperor, | 
| N. J. $50. 
| P. Brearley, $40.—D’res. ch. Sardis $16 and 


; dericsburg, Va., 
other clergy” to “all ministers of the gospel.” | J- T. $10, Mrs. A. R. M. $5, and Mrs. N. B. $5. 


At the conclusion of the sermon an extempore 47.4 7. 


' R. B. $6, Mrs. McF. and Sister, $4, and Mrs. 
P. $l. Berryville, Va. per Rev. C. White.—Rev. 


tianity of which she arrogantly assumes to be | 


chief and sole custodian. 

Just as 1 was approaching our hotel there 
was a hurrah and scampering in the Rue 
Rivoli, and a bevy of huzzars came dashing 
past, followed by a coach containing two ladies 
and a little boy with a cocked hat on, look- 
ing from the window. It was “the little 
Prince.” Heis a great pet with the Parisians. 
His appearance in the streets excites their 
enthusiasm, and pictures of him, in and out 
of regimentals, are sold in all the print-shops, 
and hawked about every where. Whether 
their admiration fur him will last long enough 
for him to mount the throne remains to be 
seen. Perhaps not. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have received the following sums 
since our last acknowledgements, viz: 

For French Colony at Kankakee, Iilinois.— 
From Presbyterian ch. Lexington, Va., in accor- 
dance with recommendation of Gen. Assembly, 
at Rochester, per J. T. L. Preston, $500. First 
Pres. ch. Trenton, N. J., per Rev. Dr. Hall, $327. 
First Pres. ch. Germantown, Philad., per Rev. J. 
H. M. Knox, $100. Pres. ch. Hollidaysburg, per 
Rev. Dr. Junkin, $190. Pres. ch. Tuskaloosa, Ala., 
per C. J. 4, $100. Pres. ch. Charlton, N. Y., 
per Rev. J. N. Crocker, $131.30. A Few Individ- 
uals, Winnsboro’, 8.C., per James Douglas, $76.50. 
Pres. ch. Charlotte, N. C., per E. Nye Hutchinson, 
70.75. Kanawha Pres. ch., per Rev. James M. 
Brown, D.D., $61. Citizens of Jersey Shore, Penn., 
per M. M. Hepburn, $50. Three Friends in 
Greensboro’, N. C. $50. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society of Carmel Pres. ch., per Thomas Hender- 
son, $209.88.—The Ladies’ hewins Circle, Ward 
No. 2, $35, and Ward No. 4, $18, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, per Rev. A. W. Miller.—Butlalo church, 
Presb. Northumberland, per James McCreight, 
$50. First Presbyterian ch. Newton, N. J., $24. 
Some Persons in Columbus, Miss. Pres. ch., per 
Rev. J. A. Lyon, $63. Central Pres. ch. Philad., 

er M. Newkirk, Esq. $44. Pres. ch. Frederic, 

d. $35. 3B. L. B. and others, Lenoir, N. C. 
$22. Marion, Ala. Pres. ch., per H. R. Raymond, 
$19.80. Fourth Pres. ch. Wheeling, Va. $20. A 
Friend, Rheatown, Tenn. $10. E. M., Frederics- 
A Factory Girl, Newburyport, 
Pres. churches 6f Rocky Spring and 


G. B., Baltimore, $5. Mrs. J. A. C., Shiloh, Ala. 
$1.95. 8.A.C. $1. A Farmer, Huntingdon co., 
Pres. ch. Lawrenceville, N. J., per E. 
ethel 
$11.10, per Rev. T. C>Crawford.—Pres. ch. Fre- 
per F. P. Wellford, $14.25.—Mrs. 


Salem Pres. ch. Va., per Rev. R. L. MeCune.— 
J. M., Cumberland, Md. $5.—Mrs. S. 


J. A. W. Dalton, Ga. $5. A Member of Green 
Castle Pres. ch. $5. A Citizen of Virginia, $5. 
Two Ladies, Savannah, Geo. $10. Mrs. M., Mary- 
land, $6. H. A. G., Harford co. Md. $27.36. 
Bethany Pres. ch. Herriottsville, Pa. 18. Some 
Members of Pres. ch. Lexington, N. C. $15. E. 
and J. W., McClellandtown, $10. Thank-offering, 
Mayesville, 8.C. $10. R.M. W. $10. Drs. 8S. and 
R., Prospect (N. S.) Pres. ch. Texas, $10. Rev. 
W. E. J., Bath, N. Y. $10. C. M. L., Texas, $5. 
Dr. L. A. E., Washington City, D. C. $5. Mrs. F. 
R. S., iampshire co. Va. $5. Belvidere, Ill. $5. 
Mrs. M. KE. D. $2. Two Friends, Charlestown, Va. 
$2. A Friend, $l. Pres. ch. White Clay Creek, 
Del., per Rev. James L. Vallandigham, $31. 
Holmesburgh Pres. ch. $25.35. Zion Pres. ch., 


godless, gala day, and to look at them one 


Maury co. Tenn., per Rev. J. B. Frierson, $20. 
Pres. ch. Yorkville, S. C., per Rev. J. M. H. 
Adams, $20. A few friends in Derry Pres. ch. 
$19.90. N. C. Derry, N. H. $17.50. New Creek 
Station, Va., per M. A. W., $11. W. G., Augusta 
co. Va. $10. rs. Dr. S., Westminster Pres. ch. 
Baltimore, per Rev. C. Dickson, D.D. $10. A 
Friend, Cohoes, N. Y. $10.—D. W.:P. $5 and W. 
H. M. $5, Lancaster, Penn.—Présbyterians Oxford, 
N. C., per M. V. Lanier, $8. §.S. W., Mayesville, 
8. C. $5. Friends, Goldsboro’, N.C. $5. A Friend, 
$5. A Gentleman and Daughter, York, Pa. $5. 
Citizens of Oneida, N. Y. $14. A. D., Red Clay 
Creek Pres. ch., Del. $10, per Rev. T. Love. L. O., 
Baltimore, $5. Friends in Orwell, $4. 8S. B. $2. 
W. J., Wayne co. Ohio, $1.50. E. L. 8., a Little 
Girl, Nantihala, N. C. $1. A Friend, 1. C. M., a 
convert from the Roman Catholic Church, Arkan- 
sas, $15. 

For Education of Young Men-—G. T. Martins- 
burg, Va. $5. 


For the Ruling Elder in Iowa—From A. J., Con- 
nellsville, Pa. $25. Three Small Boys at Mr. Gar. 
den’s, per William Ballantyne, Washington, D. C., 
$5. H., $2.50. 


Garden Pres. Ch. Philad. $10. J.S. $10. Friends 
in Virginia, $2. 


For the Children’s Church at St, Anne, Ilinois— 
From Sab. sch. Pres. ch. Princess Anne, Md., per 
Rev. A. C. Heaton, $15. Sab. sch. Pres. ch. Bed- 
ford, Pa., per Rev. R. F. Sample, $10. Sab. sch. 
Pres. ch. McVeytown, Pa., per Rev. D. D. Clarke, $5. 
Sab. sch. Pres. ch. Vincennes, Ind., per F. H. 
Ross, $5. Sab. sch. Pres ch. Wrightsville, Pa., per 
S. M. Smith, $6. 

* .* The contribution from Carlisle, through Mr. 
A. Blair, acknowledged last week, should have 
been credited to the Presbyierian church, Rev. W. 
W. Eells, pastor, and not the First Presbyterian 
Church of that place. Part of this is to be applied 
to the purchase of a pulpit Bible for the Children’s 
Church. 


4a~> The Board of Church Extension at St. Louis take 
charge of the donations for the Children’s Church at St- 
Anne. Money intended for that object should therefore be 
sent to Archibald Gamble, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Church Extension, St. Louis, Missouri; or, if more conve- 
nient, to William Rankin, Esq., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 23 Centre street, New York; S. D. Powell, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Board of Domestic Missions, No. 910 
Arch street, Philadelphia; J. D. Thorpe, Esq., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. Davidson, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. H. Nevin, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; or J. B. Kirtland, Esq., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL IN DECATUR, GEORGIA. 

To hear of the success of the gospel in 
the conversion of sinners, is always a source 
of peculiar joy to the friends of Zion. 
When, therefore, God has been pleased to 
pour out his Spirit in more than ordinary 
measure upon apy portion of the Church, re- 
viviog his work of grace in believers, and 


converting sinners to himself, it is proper: 


that the joyful intelligence be published 
abroad, that all who hear may rejoice, 
praise God, and take courage. 

I am exceedingly happy to have it in 
my power to tell a pleasing story of the 
wondrous grace of God displayed in a re- 
cent work of the Spirit, wrought in the 
Presbyterian church at Decatur, De Kalb 
county, Georgia. 

A protracted meeting, at which Dr. 
Stiles and Rev. Mr. Cunningham, the 
Synodical Evangelists, as they are now 
called, were the principal labourers, com- 
menced in that church on Friday, the 20th 
of July, and continued, with an intermission 
of only about two days, till yesterday even- 
ing, the 5th of August. Though the Evan- 
gelists began the labours of this occasion 
with some feelings of discouragement, as 
they said, mainly on account of the absence 
of the minister, who was the regular stated 
supply of the church, yet they had not 
preached many times till it was manifest 
that God was present to bless the gospel 
preached, and to fill his house with pro- 
found solemnity. From the first the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary were well attended. 
Seriousness and solemnity characterized 
the congregation. The servants of God 
were evidently anointed for their work, 
and preached with power and in demon- 
stration of the Spirit. That they might 
come to this meeting in the fulness of the 
blessing of Christ, daily prayer had been 
offered by some, at least, of the church for 
more than ten days preceding, and thus 
the congregation was, in some measure, 
prepared to receive an early and a rich 
blessing. 

The labours of the Evangelists were 
abundant in the pulpit and out of it; in 
season and out of season. They were able, 
faithful, evangelic, untiring, heaven-blest. 
On the seventh day of the meeting Dr. 
Stiles was obliged to leave. Mr. Cunning- 
ham continued till the morning of the 
eleventh day, which was Tuesday, the 
‘lst of July, when he felt it his duty to 
withdraw, and to goto another point. The 
daily public services maintained during the 
meetings were, a prayer-meeting at nine 
o'clock, A. M.; preaching at half-past ten; 
an inquiry-meeting at five o’clock, P. M.; 
and preaching at night. These services 
were uniformly well attended, and with in- 
creasing interest to the close. There were 
commonly from thirty to sixty anxious ones 


and traditions, she has educated them to set 


in attendance at each inquiry-meeting ; and 


For Rev. Mr. Lackey —F rom Two Ladies Spring 


at least forty were known to have indulged | 
a hope of salvation. On last Sabbath it 
was wy pleasing task to receive to the 
communion and fellowship of the church 
twenty-three of these new-born heirs of 
eternal life. Ten of them received bap- 
tism, administered in a simple, significant, 
symbolic, solemn, scriptural, apostolic mode, 
by the affusion of pure water, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Of 
these ten, two sustained the relation of hus- 
band and wife, and were parents, who, hav- 
ing professed their faith in Christ and obe- 
dience to him, were baptized, and their 
three little ones with them, straightway. 
This was truly an affecting, apostolic scene, 
and glorious in our eyes. Praise, and hon- 
our, and glory be to the Triune God for 
ever! 

Without doubt, others will be added to 
the Decatur church as the fruits of this 
precious meeting; and a number of the 
converts being members of families attach- 
ed to other branches of the Church, will 
probably seek connection elsewhere. We 
used no means at all to proselyte. « 

I must not forget to mention that ata 
meeting, held expressly for the coloured 
people, not less than thirty gave ostensible 
evidence of deep concern for the salvation 
of their souls, and several of them were 
found to indulge a hope that their sins bad 
been forgiven, and their hearts renewed by 
the Holy Ghost. Some of these are pro- 
pounded for admission to the church at the 
next stated meeting. 

To God be all the praise of this precious 
work, which has prompted many to say, 
‘We never saw it on this wise before.” 
We never before had such a meeting in 
Decatur—so edifying to the Church; 
bring life and salvation to so many pre- 
cious souls, and producing such a manifest 
salutary influence upon the general mass of 
the people. JAMES (. PATTERSON. 

Griffin, Georgia, August 6, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. C. VAN RENSSELAER, D.D. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

Messrs. Editors—As every incident 
which serves to illustrate the intellectual 
and moral character of our distinguished 
and lamented friend, Rev. Dr. C. Van 
Rensselaer, will interest the Christian pub- 
lic, and especially the Presbyterian Church, 
permit me to mention two or three particu- 
lars, which may not otherwise become 
known, as few if any are acquainted with 
them except myself. 

In May, 1857, Dr. Van Rensselaer was 
elected Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly. It consequently devolved on him to 
open the next Assembly, in 1858, with a 
sermon. Owing to several causes he post- 
poned writing this sermon until the time 
was so short that he determined to preach a 
sermon which he had pfepared and delivered 
in the discharge of his official duty in be- 
half of the Board of Education. The Gene- 
ral Assembly met that year in New Or- 
leans. On the morning of his departure 
from home he called at the office and read 
to me a brief outline of a sermon for the 
General Assembly, remarking that he had 
written it on the boat between Burlington 
and Philadelphia, and that his preaching 
it or not would depend on his success in 


| filling up that synopsis. He travelled day 


and night, except on the Sabbath, arriving 
at the place of destination the day before 
his sermon was to be delivered Every day 
he wrote a letter to his wife, or to one of 
his children, and every two or three days 
he wrote one to me, his associate in the 
office of the Board of Education. His let- 
ters to me were chiefly occupied with a 
notice of his progress in preparing his ser- 
mon for the Assembly. He commenced 
writing on the cars as soon as he left Phila- 
delphia. On reaching Baltimore he took 
a boat for Norfolk, where he continued his 
writing; and on leaving the boat and re- 
suming the cars he wrote again, until he 
arrived at Montgomery, Alabama, where 
he took a steamer to Mobile and thence to 
New Orleans, writing as he travelled, some- 
times on his sermon, at others letters to his 
family, &c., and interspersing the whole 
with occasional reading and conversation 
with his fellow-travellers. On his arfival 


at New Orleans his sermon was ready for 


delivery, except the peroration. 

In this manner Dr. Van Rensselaer pre- 
pared that admirable sermon from 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11, entitled «« Unity, Peace, and Bles- 
sedness,”’ which has been seldom, if ever, 
surpassed for richness of thought and for 
appropriate matter by any of his brethren 
who have been honoured with the high 
distinction of Moderator of the General 
Assembly. Dr. Van Rensselaer’s mind 
recgived a remarkable increase of vigour 
and elasticity by the force of circumstances. 
The instance now adduced was,only a sin- 
gle one from a number of others which 
occurred during my association with him 
in the office. Several of the Annual Re- 
ports of the Board of Education were 
penned under similar pressure, ([ mean 
pressure for time,) and with equal success. 

Another trait of character which may be 
noticed reaches back to the time of our 
first acquaintance, and terminates almost 
with his life. In January or February, 
1835, I called on Mr. Van Rensselaer, 


then a young man, at the residence of a 


hospitable Christian lady, Mrs. Carrington, 
in Halifax county, Virginia. Ile had been 
licensed to preach the #spel, and was then 
engaged in labouring among the coloured 
population. After an agreeable interview 
he accompanied me to the Theological 
Seminary at Prince Edward, where he had 
prosecuted his theological studies for a 
time, after pursuing a full course at 
Princeton, New Jersey. We travelled to- 
gether for a considerable part of two days. 
Our conversation turned largely~on the 
points of difference which’ agitated, and af- 
terwards divided the Presbyterian Church. 
Years rolled on before we met agaia, and 
when it was my privilege to meet him, he 
alluded to that conversation, and expressed 
his obligations to me for the ivfluence 
which it had exerted on his mind in set- 
tling his doubts, and establishing his views 
on several points in controversy between 
the two parties. But this was not all. At 
several different times during our inter- 
course with cach other afterwards, he re- 
peated substantially the same remark, 
thereby showing his continuous and endur- 
ing appreciatien of a benefit which he had 
incidentally received. Indeed, the impres- 
sion which it made on his feelings was co- 
eval with his life. In our last solemn and 
delightful interview at Burlington, two 
months before his decease, our first ac- 
quaintance in Virginia was alluded to with 
a reiteration of the sentiment above ex- 
pressed. His readiness thus to notice and 
speak of a benefit which he had received 
some twenty-five years before is character- 
istic of a noble and generous heart, willing 
to return a hundred-fold more in the way 
of grateful acknowledgment than was 
claimed or deserved by the writer. A 
mind less ingenuous, and less free from 
guile, would have concealed the fact, or 
ignored its influence in forming his opin- 
ions. 

If I could do so without indelicacy, I 
might mention his expressions of personal 
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regard and confidence, uttered from his 
dying couch, and followed by a pious bene- 
diction, the sweet savour of which I shall 
feel and enjoy till the close of life. I re- 
gard it as a special privilege to have been 
for five years the constant companion of 
such a man, and to have spent three.quar- 
ters of an hour io his chamber when his 
waiting spirit exhibited so much of ‘the 
spirit of heaven, causing his “face to shine 
as the face of an angel.” J. W. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Wasninaton, Va., Aug. 13th, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—This village lies at the 
base of the Blue Ridge, in Rappahannock 
county, at the head waters of the Rappa- 
hannock River, in the midst of a healthy, 
fertile, and highly picturesque country. In- 
deed, the surrounding country can scarcely 
be surpassed in the beauty of its scenery, 
composed of elevated mountains, cultivated 
hills, and pleasant valleys. In this village 
and vicinity for thirty years there has been 
gathered together a small band of Presbyte- 
rians, who, through many trials, have strug- 
gled along, sometimes with a minister, and 
at long intervals without any to break to 
them the bread of life. Though this church 
has been organized for thirty years, yet they 
never until now have had a building that 
they could call their own. It has been their 
desire for many years to build a house for 
God, and it has been their hope that this 
desire of their hearts might some day be 
accomplished. On the fifth Sabbath of 
July they witnessed the consummation of 
their efforts, their desires, and their hopes, 
in the dedication of their new house of wor- 
ship to Almighty God. This was a day 
long and anxiously looked for by this little 
church, which has struggled tu erect this 
building, and it will long be remembered as 
a dey of great privileges and of hopes real- 
ized. 

There was preaching on Friday night, 
and three times on Saturday previous, which 
was attended by large and attentive congre- 
gations. Sabbath morning dawned with 
rain and the prospect of a wet day, but, 
leaving the weather to Him who does all 
things well, we awaited the appointed hour 
for worship. As this hour approached, the 
rain ceased, and the clouds in a measure 
withdrew. Although the day was unfavour- 
able, yet there was quite a large congre- 
gation assembled. Rev. Dr. Gurley, of 
Washington City, preached the sermon in 
the morning from Gal. vi. 14: “God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This was an able ser- 
mon, and was listened tv with great atten- 
tion by the audience. Rev. A. D. Pollock, 
of Fauquier county, Virginia, followed with 
a few remarks from the first chapter of He- 
brews, which were exceedingly appropriate, 
and which were marked with great origi- 
nality of thought. The sacrament of the — 
Lord’s Supper was administered at half-past 
three o’clock. This service was exceedingly 
solemn and impressive. A large portion of 
the congregation remained to witness the 
memorial feast. At five o’clock there was 
special service for the servants. The house 
was full to overflowing. Rev. A. D. Pol- 
lock preached from Phil. iii. 8: ‘ Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss four 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” It was a pleasure to see 
so many of the coloured population meeting 
together to hear the word of life. Rev. Dr. 
Gurley preached a very earnest and effective 
sermon at night, in which he made man 
solemn appeals to the young and impeni- 
tent. With this sermon the services of the 
occasion came to a close, much to the regret 
of the whole congregation. May the im- 
pressions made, and the word heard, ripen 
into fruit, and bring into the garner of the 
Lord a rich harvest. 

It will be gratifying to the friends of this 
enterprise at a distance to know that this 
edifice has been completed and dedicated to 
the service of God. The building is con- 
structed of brick. The interior is neatly 
painted, and divided off into four rows of 
pews, with a gallery at the end for the ser- 
vants. By the kindness of friends from a 
distance they have been able partially to 
furnish the church. This church, costing 
about two thousand five hundred dollars, — 
has been dedicated to God free of all incum- 
brance, with the exception of a small debt 
incurred for the painting, which has been 
assumed. Though this building is com- 
paratively small and unostentatious, yet it 
has cost much labour and self-denial. May 
the Lord smile upon this effort of his people, 
and speedily build up his spiritual “— 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYRIAN MASSACRES. 


APPEAL FOR THE SYRIAN SUFFERERS. 

At a public meeting held in this city on 
the 13th inst. the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a Committee to devise measures 
whereby the sympathy of our Awmerican 
people in behalf of the sufferers in Syria 
may find practicable and effective expres- 
sion. In the discharge of this duty they 
beg leave to submit to the Christian and 
benevolent public the following appeal in 
behalf of 75,000 people, most of whom are 
women and children, and many of them 
widows and orphans, reduced to the great- 
est misery by a dreadful war that partakes 
of both a civil and a religious nature. This 
war has been raging for more than six 
weeks on the sides of Lebanon and antic. 
Lebanon, and in the vallies between them, 
and in the middle part of the Turkish pro- 
vince of Syria, and serious fears are enter- 
tained that it may soon extend as far north 
as Aleppo, and southward to Jaffa and Je- 
rusalem. 

The Committee do not deem it necessary 
to speak of the causes of this war, further 
than to say, that it is the result of an in- 
tense, long-cherished, and ill-concealed feel- 
ing of hatred that has subsisted between 
the Moslems, including the Druses and 
other tribes that sympathize with Mo- 
hammedanism on the one hand, and the 
Christian population, consisting of Maro- 
nites, (who are Romanists,) and members 
of the Greek and Syrian Communions, on 
the other. In this bloody war, the Druses 
and Moslems have been everywhere tri- 
umphant, and seem to be determined to 
make it one of extermination. On the west- 
ern slope of Mount Lebanon, the important - 
town of Deir-el-Kamer and many flourish- 
ing villages, as far south as Sidon, have been 
destroyed, and many lives have been lost. 
In the central portion of the country, whose 
vallies are so beautiful and fertile, Rasbeiya, 
Hasbeiya with its Protestant church and 
schools, Zahleh, and a vast number of vil- 
lages, have utterly perished, and mafiy 
thousands of the inhabitants have been 
massacred! Even Beirut, the most import- 
ant*seaport on the Syrian coast, is in immi- 
nent danger: whilst Damascus, the largest 
city in that country, has been visited with 
all the horrors of war, and 25,000 Chris- 
tians have been driven from their ruined 
habitations, and 4000 of them have been | 
slaughtered, the most of them in cold blood! 

Down till the latest dates, the Turkish 
troops, though sufficiently numerous to put» 
an end to these scenes of blood, have, in no 
case that we have heard of, made any earn- 
est interference to save the wretched vic- 
tims; but have, on the contrary, often killed 
with their bayonets and swords, without re- 
gard to age or sex, the poor creatures that 
fled to them for protection. 

The enormities perpetrated in this horri- 
ble war, equal, if they do not surpass, any © 
that were enacted in the late Sepoy rebellion 
in India. It seems to be the settled purpose 
of the Druses and Moslems, to destroy all 
the male Christian population above ten 
years of age; while the women and children, 
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spared, are too often 
cruel than death itself. More than 
one hundred and fifty towns and villages 


have been utterly destroyed! In this ruth- 
lees war, not only the houses, but the mul- 
berry forests, (necessary to the culture of 
silk, the main support of the people,) and 
the vines of the inhubitants, who, two months 
ago, were living in comfortable, and many 
of them in affluent circumstauces, have been 
destroyed—as if these demons io baman 
shape were resolved that no quality or ingre- 
dient of misery should be wanting, wherever 
this desolating wave may roll. “Tens of 
thousands of people have been ruined, their 
houses burned to the ground, their crops 
destroyed, their flocks and beasts of burden 
stolen—their fathers, sons, brothers, hus- 
bands, and friends massacred in cold blood, 
“—we quote the language of one of our coun- 
en, the Rev. Mr. Jessup, who was an 
eye-witness—“ and they are turned out pen- 
niless, homeless, and almost literally desti- 
tute of clothing, to live upon the charities 
of others, or die of exposure and starvation. 
Thousands have fled to Beirut, and thou- 
sands are scattered through the land. The 
poor people, Protestants, (converts, through 
the labours of the American missionaries, ) 
Maronites, and Greeks alike, are driven 
about and slaughtered like sheep; and if 
they escape with their lives, it is in abject 
poverty, with not a crust to eat, and hardly 
a rag on their backs.” And if such be their 
state now, when the mild weather of summer 
pérmits these poor creatures to live in the 
open air, what will it be three months hence, 
when the cold of winter has set in? As to 
these people finding work, in order to sustain 
themselves, Mr. Jessup rightly remarks: 
‘¢There is no work to be done; all business 
is at a dead stand.”” There is no safety in 
the country, and all agricultural labour has 
ceased. American missiouaries at Beirut, 
and at two or three other stations where they 
have been permitted to remain, will soon 
have exhausted their personal resources in 
aiding the thousands of these poor creatures 
who have fled to them. 
But what need is there of words? There 
are more than seventy-five thousand wretched 
eople, many of them widows and orphans, 
Londen, shelterless, in want of food and 
raiment, and many without hope. T'hey need 
our help! Shall we not send them aid, and 
that speedily? They bear the name of Christ, 


“that name which is so precious to many in 


this land. And if this plea is not enough, 
we may add, that however degraded and un- 
worthy, they are human beings as well as 
we. The greater part of those who may 
have been, in some respects, the guilty cause 
of the present war, have probably perished 
in it; it is the more innocent who now 
suffer. 

In conclusion, the Committee would state 
that it is of the greatest moment that some- 
thing should be done as speedily as possible. 


They will remit to Syria as fast as they re- 


ceive, whatever sums may be sent to them, 
or to William A. Booth, No. 95 Front street, 


‘New York, who has agreed to act as Treasu- 


rer. It is proposed to make the American 
Consul at Beirut, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
and other American missionaries in that 
city, and those who are associates wit’: them 
in this good work, and who have recently 
made an earnest appeal to American Chris- 


tians, our almoners. . No men in Syria, we 


are persuaded, can do this work better. 
There are nearly twenty of these excellent 
men, and they are familiar, by a residence 
of several years, with the people, and will 
undoubtedly distribute the aid which may 
be sent with more discrimination and eco- 
nomy than any other men could do. Whe- 
ther clothing and food shall be sent, as well 
as money, will be decided by the Committee 
when they have the requisite information. 

We make this appeal in the .confidence 
that a Christian and benevolent people who 
did not-turn a deaf ear to the cry of distress 
which came to them from Greece, from the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and from Ireland, 
will not be wanting in this day of need for 
the poor and the wretched in the land where 
Christianity began its heaven-born mission, 
and which was trodden “by the feet of the 
blessed Saviour and his Apostles. 

As the Committee will not be able to 
make personal applications, they have to re- 
quest earnestly, but respectfully, a// whose 
hearts incline them to give any sum, whe- 
ther small or great, to remit it by mail or 
otherwise, as soon as they can, to the Trea- 
surer. A full statement will be published, 
from time to time, in the papers, of all dona- 
We would also respectfully request 
the pastors of the churches ia this city and 
throughout our country, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, to bring this subject before their 
respective congregations, at as early a day 
as possible, and take a collection in behalf 
of it. 

Pevatian Perit, 
Francis Hatt, 


Brapisa, 
M. Evarts, 
Geo. W. S. Storrs, 
Fisaer Howe, Srewart Brown, 
Joszra P. Toompson, Wa. C. ALEXANDER, 
James W. Beexuan, Gerarp 
J. R. Spaupina, Danie. Drew, 
Joun E. S. Irenaeus Prime, 
Rosert Bairp, Samvuew Coucare, 
RusseL_t, GARDINER SPRING, 
Joun Corton Smits, Daniew Lorp, 
Hiram Kercuvy, Freperick 8S. WINSTON, 
Wituram A. Boorag. 
New York, August 18. 


THE TROUBLES IN SYRIA. 


From various sources we gather further 


details of interest respecting affairs in 
Syria. The correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller, writing from Beirut, July 14th, 
thus speaks of the origin and progress of 
the massacre in Damascus: 

On Monday, the 10th inst., children 
who had been making crosses in the mud, 
and otherwise insulting the Christians of 
Damascus, were arrested by the Governor, 
and, after a short imprisonment, were sent 
to sweep the streets of the Christians. 


_ This step was the alleged cause of the out- 


break, and every Frank considers it but a 
part of the general plan to produce the re- 
sult which I am about to communicate. 

A mob-of about’ five hundred persons 
rushed to the relief of these children, 
and attacked the Christian quarter at two 
o'clock, P.M. At this hour the Christian 
merchants were away from their homes in 
the business part of the city, and were 
unable to reach their families after the 
breaking forth of the insurrection. 

The signal for death and destruction 
having thus been given, the work of 
slaughter commenced, and at the date 
of the latest advices, yesterday, at three 
o'clock, P. M., the work of murder and 
pillage was still going on. 

The Christian population of Damascus 
has been estimated at twenty-five thousand 
souls. Ten thousand Christians can now be 
accounted for lodged in the castle of the 
town, and under the protection of the 
famous Algerine chief, Abd-el-Kader, who 
has proved himself a great friend of the 
Christians. But where are the rest? Fif- 
teen thousand are unaccounted for! One 
hundred fugitives are crowded into the 
British consulate; but who can tell how 
long they will be safe ? | 

A letter has been received from the 
Prussian Consul of Damascus by his Con- 
sul.Generaf at Beirut, stating that a ma- 
jority of the Christians had been saved up 
to that time; that the consuls had taken 
refuge at the house of Abd-el-Kader, with 
the exception of the English and Prussian 
Consuls, who were fortified in their own 
houses in the Turkish quarter, and that the 
Russian, Greek, French, Austrian, Dutch, 
and American consulates had been pulled 
down or burnt. 

On the evening of the 10th the mob 
increased to the number of twelve hun- 
dred. On Tuesday the Arabs and Druses 
were adnmtted!; and, Yresh from the bloody 
fields of Deir el Kamar and other mass:- 
cres, these fiends in human shape rushed 
into the Christian quarter, killing every 


one they met. The work of destruction is 
complete ss far as burning and pillage 1s 
concerned; not a habitable Christian house 
remains. | 
The British Consul attributes the safety 
of his own consulate merely to the fact 
that it is situated in the Turkish quarter, 
into which the rebel mob is not allowed to 
ass—the owners of the property, the land- 
olding Moslems, standing in the entrances 
of the street with arms to prevent them. 


Another writer in an English journal 
says: | 

The details of the massacre and rob- 
bery of the Christians at Damascus in the 
early part of July, which have now come 
to hand, are of the most horrifying kind. 
The number actually butchered is set down 
at 2000, and the loss of property at a 
million and a quarter pounds sterling. The 
writers, one and all, declare the complicity 
of the Turkish authorities in the butchery 
and plunder. Not only did the troops of 
the Government not afford any protection, 
but they assisted to slaughter and pillage 
the unoffending Christians. According to 
letters from the scene, the massacre had 
been long planned, and was on the most 
gigantic scale—to annihilate, at one fell 
swoop, the whole of the Christian popula- 
tion. This appears to be the impression 
also at Constantinople, a recent letter from 
which says ‘“‘that the plot which has been 
worked out in Syria has been to crush and 
humble the whole Christian population, and 
to raise the Moslem fanaticism, which was 
thought to be extinct.” 


CESSATION OF THE MASSACRES. 
News from Damascus to the 17th July 
announces that the massacres had ended. 
The Kurds and Bedouins had retired into 
the interior, but the Christians were still 
concealing themselves. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
writing from Beirut, July 17, says: 

Two Turkish frigates and a war steamer 
arrived this morning with troops. Also, 


Fuad Pasha and Aim Pasha, to look into 
the affairs of Syria. This Fuad Pasha was 


Ambassador to France in 1856. Nenicka 


Pasha, of Jedda notoriety, and the other 
Pasha, who was the butcher of Candia, were 
refused acceptance by the Ambassadors, 
and these were appointed in their stead. 

July 18—News from Damascus to the 
16th inst. reports that the Moslems are 
taking up the marble from the ruins of the 
Christians’ houses; also throwing the dead 
bodies into the wells, thus destroying them 
for some time. Life was still insecure, 
though there were no fresh murders taking 
place, and nothing done on the part of the 
Government to stop the marauders. 

A large body of French troops left Mar- 
seilles for Syria, on the 5th and 6th of 
August. This is in accordance with the 
intervention agreed upon at Paris by the 
Great Powers. The Emperor after review- 
ing the troops destined for Syria, addressed 
them as follows: 

‘© Soldiers—You leave for Syria. France 
hails with joy an expedition the sole-aim of 
which is to cause the rights of justice and 
humanity tv triumph. You do not go to 
make war against a foreign nation, but to 
assist the Sultan in bringing back to obedi- 
ence his subjects, who are blinded by the 
fanaticism of the former century. In that 
district you have great reminiscences. Ful- 
fil your duty—show yourselves worthy child- 
ren of those who once gloriously carried into 
that country the banner of Christ. You do 
not leave in great numbers, but your courage 
and prestige are a supply to the deficiency 
—because wherever the French flag is seen 
to pass the nations know that a great cause 
precedes it, and a great people follow it!” 

The Emperor has given 300,000 francs 
in aid of the fugitives from Syria. 


The Paris Patrie publishes the following: 


“We received letters from Beyrout to 
the 23d of July. The following is a sum- 
mary of what they contain. At Damascus 
one part alone, the quarter Maydan, com- 
prising about two hundred houses, escaped 
destruction. The Christians there support- 
ed a regular siege; and repulsed their assail- 
ants. They were assisted by Mussulmans 
of the quarter, all artisans, who lived on 
very friendly terms with them. With the 
exception of this point, all the houses of 
the Christians, the convents, and the mon- 
asteries were without exception destroyed. 
The English and Prussian Consulates were 
respected because they belonged to a Turk- 
ish proprietor. An English medical man 
and the chancellor and dragoman of the 
Russian Consulate were killed. con- 
siderable number of Christians found shelter 
in houses belonging to Mussulmans of' dis- 
tinction. The conduct of Abd-el-Kader 
was above all praise. He saved all the 


Christians who sought renge at his house, 


and rescued a number out of the very hands 
of their opponents. He on several occasions 
narrowly escaped being killed himself. Not 
a single Christian now remains either at 
Damascus or at Baalbec. Those of Hauran, 
a region inhabited by Druses and Bedouins, 
have all been massacred. There have also 
been numerous massacres committed round 
Latakia and Nossairieh. In the Kesrouan, 
the part of the Libanus situated between 
Tripoli and Beyrout, the Christians who es- 
caped have assembled. They are in con- 


siderable force, and commanded by Joseph 


Karran, a young, energetic, and intelligent 
chief. 

The latest dispatches from Damascus an- 
nounce that Fuad Pasha had arrested four 
hundred persons who had been concerned 
in the late massacre. They were to be tried 
by an extraordinary commission, and if 
found guilty, executed immediately. The 
arrests were peaceably effected, and other 
important arrests were expected. 

The threatened outbreaks had been pre- 
vented in Salonica and Aleppo. 


THE MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Dr. Thompson, in a letter 
under date of June 27, to William A. 
Booth, Esq., of New York, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, gives a deplor- 
able account of the desolation among the 
niissionary stations. We make the follow- 
ing extracts: 


“The Sidons station is suspended. Mr. 
Ford has removed to this place, Mr. Eddy 
gone to America. The station of Deir-el 
Kamar is dead; the missionary is saved 
and has got to Abieh. All the men of the 
Deir were butchered—the women and 
children have reached this place. Zahleh 
is blotted out—every house burnt there as 
at the Deir. I mention these principal 
towns, intending to imply that all the 
Christian villages and hamlets naturally 
included between these extreme points have 
likewise been sacked, burnt and destroyed, 
with the exception of certain places between 
Beirut and Abich. 

The station at the Seik is suspended, and 
Mr. Bliss and the young ladies of the fe- 
male Seminary have fled to Beirut, and are 
now here. 
male Seminary at Abieh, and hold himself 
in readiness to descend at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Mr. Wilson has abandoned Homs, 
and come to Tripoli. We shall probably 
shut up our press to-day, and put our large 
property there in the best position we can 
for any coming emergency. Our schools 
are all dispersed, and we are just holding 
on to the fragments of our mission to see 
what the Lord intends to do with us. 

All the great butcheries of Hasbeiya, 
Rasheiya, Deir el Kamar, &c., were simply 
done with hatchets, knives, and daggers; 
guns were not needed. The infernal butch- 
ers dragged out their victims, laid them 
down and cut their throats like sheep or 
hogs. The individual atrocities which I 
have heard would fill a volume, and such a 
volume as has not been written about Syria 
for a thousand years and more. I may yet 
prepare an extended account of this wild 


tornado for the public press, if I can only 


Geclesiastical Record. 


Mr. Calhoun is to disband the } 


get things to stand still long enough to take 
* 


even a photograph of them. * 

“48 to the prospects of our mission, it is 
too early to speak with any confidence. 
Any interference of France or Russia in the 
affairs of this country would probably send 
us all to the sea for personal safety. We 
might lay off shore in a shjp until the fight 
is over, and then return toour homes. We 
may be driven to Cyprus, Rhodes, Malta, 
&c. No human sagacity can predict what 
is to take place to-morrow. ‘There is but 
too much reason to apprehend such a for- 
eign interference, and it may come at any 
hour. 

Dr. Van Dyke and wife are in Germany. 
Mr. Eddy and wife left us yesterday for 
America. We propose to remain by the 
stuff, and gather up the fragments of thirty 
years’ labour, as soon as the storm lulls suf- 
ficiently to admit of such work. 


FAST DAY. 

In view of these desolations, Friday, the 
6th of July, was observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer at Beirut. ‘Services were 
held in the American chapel, where a large 
number of Americans and English gathered 
to indicate their dependence upon God, and 
their sympathy with the unfortunate ones 
around them. In the mission premises 
were gathered several hundred homeless 
ones, some of whom were sick and nearly 
naked. [t was a touching sight. Upon 
the other side of the chapel were stationed 
a group of soldiers for the protection of 
American citizens. Under these peculiar 
circumstances the Rev. Daniel Bliss opened 
the meeting with prayer and the usual exer- 
cises of reading the Scriptures and singing. 
He then addressed the audience for a few 
moments relative to God’s providence and 
watchfulness in the affairs of men. The 
Rev. Dr. Thomson, pastor of the church, 
and author of that popular work, “The 
Land and the Book,” then called our atten- 
tion to the main object of the meeting, 7. e., 
to pray for the interposition of Jehovah, 
and to humble ourselves befure him, seek- 
ing that light and wisdom which cometh 
from above, and that solution of our difficul- 
ties which can emanate from no other 
source.” 


The Missionary Martyr of Damascus. 

The Belfast News-Letter has some remarks 
in reference to the murder (already an- 
nounced) of the Rev. Mr. Graham, migsion- 
ary at Damascus. It would appear, that 
whilst the fearful massacre raged around, 
the lamented gentleman found temporary 
shelter in the house of some Moslem, where 
he had been; hidden by the British consul. 
It is probable that, being an earnest and 
devoted minister of the gospel, he was espe- 
cially sought for by the infuriated multitude, 
and from the moment when concealment 
became necessary, he must have been pre- 
pared for the death which awaited him. 
When, however, he found himself in the 
midst of a Turkish guard, and was once 
more in the streets, he doubtless did enter- 
tain some hopes of reaching a place of se- 
curity; but the guard would appear to have 
been rather an encumbrance than a protec- 
tion, and did more to attract hostility than 
to deter assailants. The mob approached, 
and with fanatical zeal, killed in the open 
streets, one whose whole heart was desirous 
for their salvation, and who, we doubt not, 
prayed for his murderers with his latest 
breath. | 

A letter from M. Jules Ferrette, dated 
Beirut, July 11, stated that he had then no 
news from Mr. Graham. It proceeds: 

About ten days ago the meeting of the 
Association of the Irish Presbyterian and the 
American United Presbyterian Missionaries 


took a unanimous resolution that, in presence 


of the political state of the country, every mis- 
sionary ought to consider himself at liberty to 
leave Damascus, and take for his personal 
safety such measures as he should think pro- 
per. Mr. Robson intimated, however, that he 
would not for the present leave Damascus. 
Being the only missionary who hus no family 
to support, I offered to the mission to remain 
alone, but on the condition that all others 
should escape from a danger which I consid- 
ered as serious, and to-which I thought it use- 
less to expose more than one man. Mr. Rob- 
son persisted in his determination. On Wed- 
nesday last, Mr. and Mrs. Frazer, their family, 
the Doctor, and I, left Damascus, and reached 
Beyrout on Saturday without being attacked 
by the Druses in crossing Anti-Lebanus and 
Lebanon. Mr. Graham had resolved to come 
with us, and had even hired a horse, when he 
changed his resolution at the very moment of 
departure; and here, at Beyrout, we are any- 
thing but safe, and it is possible that we may 
have soun the same story as at Damascus. If 
ruin does not envelop us too suddenly, we in- 
tend to escape on board the European ships 
which are in the bay.” 3 

Thus Mr. Graham was on the very point 
of leaving the city and retiring to Beyrout, 
where the presence of the English ships 
gives safety, when he changed his resolu- 
tion, and, whilst the party he was to have 
gone with arrived in Beyrout without acci- 
dent, he remained at Damascus to be inhu- 
manly slain within a few days. The letter 
of M. Jules Ferrette assigns the date of the 
massacre as Monday, the 9th of July, at 
two o'clock, states the number of the killed 
to be five hundred, and adds that the city 
was on fire. It also mentions a report that 
the Consul of Belgium and Holland had 
been killed, and states that the French 
Consul and others took refuge in the house 
of Abd-el-Kader. This is the sum of the 
intelligence which has reached us up to the 
present; and though no mention is made of 
Mr. Graham’s death, still there is no room 
for hoping that the report may be prema- 
ture; and it may be many days before au- 
thentic details are recorded. 

Mr. Graham had been but a comparative- 
ly short time in Damascus, when his career. 
was thus dreadfully terminated. He was a 
licentiate of the Belfast Presbytery, and was 
ordained and set apart for the mission field 
on the 8th of July, 1857, just three years 
before his death. His earnestness and dili- 
gence have been remarkable. His know- 
ledge of Kastern languages gave him a power 
of addressing congregations in Arabic, and, 
had he been spared, it is unquestionable 
that his labours would have more than ful- 
filled the hopes he excited. He was unmar- 
ried, but an aged parent lives to mourn the 
loss of one who cannot be replaced. . 


— 


The Seventh Presbyterian Church of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have given a unanimous call to 
the Rev. N. C. Burt of Baltimore, Maryland, 
to become their pastor. ‘he church is strong, 
well located, wealthy, liberal, and homogeneous, 
and its house of worship is handsome and con- 
venient. Mr. Burt having spent several years 


‘in the West, the Seventh Church trust that he 


will consider it his duty to accept of the call 
to become their pastor. 

The post office address of the Rev. W. W. 
Trimble is changed from Cedar Grove Mills to 
Brownsburg, Rockbridge county, Virginia. 

The Rev. John T. Coit was installed pastor 
of St. Peter’s church, Rochester, New York, on 
the 8th inst. The introductory services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Pritchett of Geneva. 
The Rev. Mr. Leonard, of Charlotte, presided. 
The Rev. Dr. James, of Albany, preached the 
sermon from Matt. xxii. 2. The charge to the 
pastor was given by the Rev. Mr. Botsford of 
Port Byron, and to the people by the Rev. Mr. 
Patten of Seneca Falls. Benediction by the 
pastor. 

The Rev. G. Van Artsdalen was installed 
pastor of the churches of Shade Gap and Upper 
Tuscarora, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 7th and 8th insts. The Rev. G. 


'W. Shaffer preached the sermon and presided. 
~The Rav. J. J. Hamilton gave the charge to 


the pastor, and Rev. G. W. Thompson the 
charge to the people. 

Oa the 7th inst. Mr. Robert Alexander 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
of Little Britain, by the Presbytery of Done- 


gal. The Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse presidod, i tfi 


Armstrong, of Tennessee. 


THE PRE 


j 


the Rev. J. C. Thom preached from Heb. vii- 
25; the Rev. L. C. Rutter made the ordaining 
prayer and gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. C. W. Stewart gave the charge to the 
people. 

Oo the 7th inst., Mr. David Swift Logan 
was ordained as an Evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Cushocton, at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Foreign Jtems. 


TROUBLE IN JERUSALEM.—A letter from 
was received in Boston on the 17th inst., 
from Simeon Murad, the acting American 
consul in Jerusalem, who says that conside- 
rable anxiety is felt by the Christian Euro- 
pean residents. The Arabs without the 
walls, to say nothing of those within, are 
evidently under unusual excitement. Those 
of Djbel Kuds and Djbel Mablous have 
already destroyed the surrounding crops. 
Bread is beginning to be very dear, so that 
a loaf which ordinarily cost five paras, now 
brings twenty, and scarce at that. The poor 
are suffering, and apprehensions of a fearful 
outbreak are anticipated. There is no cal- 
culating the amount of mischief that would 
follow, should the fanatical spirit of the Mo- 
hammedans break forth, as it has on former 
occasions at Jerusalem, which has in past 
ages pussed through more extraordinary 
scenes of blood, slaughter, and rapine, than 
any other place on the whole globe. 


TESTIMONIAL TO AN AMERICAN.— 
The Royal Society of London, at a recent 
meeting, elected Professor A. D. Bache, 
Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, a foreign member of the Society. 


Sxow AND Harn SrorMs 1n ENGLAND. 
—The Liverpool Mercury of August Ist, 
says that the phenomena of snow storms in 
the dog days have occurred in Yorkshire. 
On the previous Saturday a very severe 
thunder storm passed over Malton and dis- 
trict, ending in a shower of snow and _ hail 
ef fully a quarter of an hour’s duration. 
The ground was quite white, and on the 
wolds the snow was two inches deep in 
some places. Hailstones as large as nuts 
fell in quantities, and it is said the pea and 
turnip crops are greatly damaged. 


THE SIBERIAN PLAGuE.—The St. Peters- 
burgh Gazette announces that the pestilence 
has appeared in that city. The Commis- 
sioners of Health are actively engaged in 
adopting measures of precaution. 


Tae British Navy.—Donald McKay 
writes to the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
some of the results of his observations in 
the British navy yards. The Government 
is now building fifty-eight steam war vessels 
of various kinds, carrying 1783 guns, or 
nearly as many as the whole United States 
navy. By the middle of next year, when 
the ships now on the stocks are completed, 
the British fleet will count 735 vessels, with 
17,099 guns, and 132,786 horse power, or 
about eizht times as many guns as our navy. 
Over 200,000 men will be required to man 
the vessels. The French navy is, in guns, 
= a little over half as strong as the Eng- 
ish. 


Snow 1n Aucust.— Galignani’s (Paris) 
Messenger, under date of August 4, says: 
“The present weather is most extraordinary 
for the season, and any one might readily 
imagine that instead of being in the dog 
days we were at the end of September, or 
even later in the season. Snow fell three 
days ago at Quimper, in Brittainy, and on 
the same day the same phenomenon was 
observable at Lyons and in other parts of 
France.” 


NAPoLEonIc Retics.— A nephew of 
Prince Demidoff has just opened a * Napo- 
leonic Museum”’ at the island of Kiba. It 
consists of furniture, clothes, and jewelry, 
having belonged to Napoleon [. ‘There is 
also a curious autograph, written by General 
Bonaparte to Talma. 


General Ftems. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR Syrta.—The amount 
of subscriptions received for the Christians 
in Syria, by the Jewish committee in Paris, 
already exceeds 50,000 francs. The Am- 
bassador from the Emperor of Morocco to 
Paris, and his suite, have subscribed 10,000 
franes, and the Kmperor Louis Napoleon 
300,000 francs. 


Deata oF Joun L. Mason.—Judge 
Mason, who for some months has been in 
feeble health, died on the 16th inst., in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Mr. Mason was 
the son of the late Rev. Dr. John Mason of 
New York city, and was esteemed by all who 
knew him for the high character he attain- 
ed as a man and as a Judge of the Superior 
Court of New York city. 


Death or Victor G. AupuBoNn.—Mr. 
Audubon, the son and assistant of his father, 
in the publication of the celebrated works 
on ornithology, which have distinguished 
his name, died on the 17th inst., at his resi- 
dence, Audubon Park, Fort Washington, 
New York. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. — This 
denomination a few days ago sent out their 
first foreign missionary, the Rev. James C. 
Their efforts 
have heretofore been confined to the home 
field. Another change in the policy of this 
division of the Presbyterian Church is being 
agitated—namely, the substitution of the 
pastoral for their present itinerating system, 
in which latter they have hitherto been 
more nearly assimilated to the Methodists 
than the Presbyterians. 


Fraups 1N Pictrures.—We suppose that 
more frauds are practised proportionately in 
the sale of pictures, than in any other foreign 
article, liquors not excepted. Large sums of 
money are expended every year in this country 
for pictures which are falsely represented to 
be the work of distinguished artists. Even 
pretty good judges are often deceived by 
venders who have copies of some well-known 
painting of a living artist, and who pretend 
that the copies were made by the artist who 
painted the original. One of the New York 
yapers publishes letters from Merle and Frere, 
Besech artists of note, disowning copies which 
had been offered for sale. Any copy purport- 
ing to be from the author of the original 
should be viewed with suspicion; fur good 
artists do not often repeat their works. Some 
of them can hardly be persuaded to reproduce 
their pictures on any terms. 

A Fact wortn Knowinc.—It may not be 
generally known, that when a person is drown- 
ing, if he be taken by the arm from behind, 


| between the elbow and shoulder, he cannot 


touch the person attempting to save him, and 


whatever struggles he may make will only 


assist the person holding him in keeping his 
head above the water, and a good swimmer 
can keep a man thus a®ove water for an hour. 
If seized anywhere else, the probability is that 
he will clutch the swimmer, and perhaps, as is 
often the case, both will be drowned. - - 


IMPRISONMENT FOR- Lire.—There are sixty- 
four. inmates of. the Ohio State Prison at Co- 
lumbus, under sentence for life, one of whom 
has been confined twenty-four years, nine 
others more than ten years, &c. f these, ten 
are hopelessly insane, others are on the last 


verge of insanity, and the tendency of nearly 


all is to monomania and despair—facts calcu- 
lated to inspire the belief that life sentences 
are by no means cheerful punishment. 


Deata From Licotninc.—On Saturday last 
during the severe storm, the electric fluid 
struck the mainmast of the schooner Maraca- 
ibo, at Brooklyn, New York, and entering the 
cabin, where Captain George Hutchinson, his 
mate, and four men were seated at the table, 
killed the captain instantly; during the same 
storm three persons were killed at different 

oints io the vicinity of Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Stephea McCune, a young man twenty- 
two years of age, residing at the corner of 
Broome and Kinney streets, was struck by 
lightning, and died immediately. Another 
man was instantly killed in East Newark. 
William Corby, of Orange, New Jersey, had 
been down on the meadows during the day 
with his sons, and when the shower came up 

astened to a haystack for shelter. About 
hhe time he reached it he was struck by light- 
ning and instantly killed, the haystack and 
another in the vicinity being consumed by 
re. 


JAPANESE EMBASSY. 

Intelligence has been received from the 
United States steam frigate Niagara, which 
left New York on the 30th of June with the 
Japanese Embassy on board. On the 16th of 
re she reached Porto Grande, a harbor on 
one of the Cape Verde islands for cval, and 
left on the 18th. She would touch at Loando, 
thence to Mauritius or Java. The Japan- 
ese had all enjoyed excellent health, not a 
case of sickness having occurred. The offi- 
cers and crew were also ip good health. The 
voyage was in the main pleasant, but slow, 
the Niagara making only eleven miles an hour 
with both steam and sails. | 

After leaving this country the Ambassadors 
and their servants returned to their peculiar 
habits of living. A cabin had been fitted up 
for their special use, at a cost, it is said, of 
$30,000; but on taking possession they had 
all the chairs, tables, and other furniture re- 
moved, replacing them by the soft velvet 
cushions, carpets, and stuve which they car- 
ried with them. Some members of the Em- 
bassy were engaged in preparing a history and 
other documents connected with their visit; 
others took to smoking, playing chess, or eat- 
ing at the rate of seven oF eight meals per 
day. Their usual curiosity was displayed in 
inspecting the vessel’s machinery, guns, and 
general management. Several have engaged 
in the study of the English language, which 
they have mastered so far as to be able to 
converse with the offivers. In fact, the facil- 
ity of the Japanese at acquiring foreign lan- 
guages has long been well known. This cir- 
cumstance will obviate the necessity of having 
English translated into the Japanese language 
through the Dutch. Carrying their spelling 
books, and even newspapers around, they 
were learning to read as well as speak our 
tongue. Some of the comments made respect- 
ing them in the American newspapers they 
perused with much interest. 

The Princes had been on deck only twice 
since they left New York, preferring to re- 
main in their own cabin squatted around their 
copper stove or furnace, drinking tea and 
smoking. Their facility at replenishing the 
pipe with tobacco attracted much attention. A 
mode of bathing on the part of the chief Am- 
bassador, who 1s much more cleanly than the 
others, is worthy of notice.- It is thus de- 
scribed by one on ship-board:—The chief but- 
ler sits down before his lord with a. large tea 
pot of warm water. After a decorous inter- 
val he fills his capacious mouth with the 
liquid, and then purl; it in a spirting stream 
over the tawny skin of the Ambassadur. The 
operation lasts about an hour. 

The refined manners which characterized 
the party while in this country continuel to 
be shown on shipboard, both towards stran- 
gers and one another. The utmost good 
nature also prevailed, there never having 
appeared a solitary instance of ill feeling. 

At morning and evening worship, when the 
ship’s company were brought together, the 
strangers listened with respectful attention, 
but manifested no other interest in the subject 
of the Christiaa religion. 


Domestic Hews. 


Tne Grain Crops.—The grain crops of the 
United States this year are estimated by an 
experienced dealer at Chicago as follows: 
‘‘The whole wheat crop at 160,000,000 bush- 
els, the Indian corn at 900,000,000 bushels, 
the other grains at 220,000,000 bushels, and 
the potatoes at 120,000,000 bushels, making 


000,000 people. 


Reapers 1N Asunpdance.—The Chicago 
Times says that ‘‘an idea of the amount of 
ground in wheat may be gathered from the 
statement of a responsible gentleman at Janes- 
ville, who says that with the assistance of a 
spyglass, he saw one hundred and forty six 
McCormick’s reapers at work at one time.” 
This is on the line of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. 


A Mereoric Stonr.—A meteoric stone, 
weighing from 400 to 500 pounds, fel), or was 
supposed to fall, in McAlisterville, Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Sth inst. A 
rumbling noise was heard by many persons at 
five o’clock, P.M., and one lady saw some- 
thing falling rapidly into a field. Near the 
place indicated by her this stone was found; 
having been examined by a geologist, he made 
this report—That it resembled limestone; that 
it is circular in form, 3 feet four inches in 
diameter, 18 inches thick. 


Tne Key West Necroges.— The United 
States Deputy Marshal at Key West, Florida, 
has furnished the Department at Washington 
with a statement in regard to the number of 
negroes received and shipped at that port. 
The Africans were landed there by the steam- 
ers Mohawk, Wyandotte, and Crusader, and 
were shipped to Africa on the three vessels 
chartered by the African Colonization Society 
—the Castilian, the South Shore, and the Star 
of the Union. The number received was 1431. 
One birth took place, and 294 deaths; 1138 
were shipped for Liberia. 


Droutm 1n Texas.—It is said that the 
drouth in Texas is so general and so extreme 
that the large emigration flowing into the 
State has been checked, and many families 
from Alabama and other Southern States are 
returning to their former homes. In Galves- 
ton, it is reported, there has been no rain 
since April, and water is now selling at three 
dollars per barrel, brought down to Trinity. 
A San Antonio letter says that water brought 
from the Mississippi river is selling in Indian- 
ola and Lavacca for twenty-five cents a gallon. 


Cost or THe Census or 1850.—The census 
of 1850 cost $1,362,500, exclusive of printing, 
or almost six cents for every head enumerated. 
Its schedules are comprised in nearly one thou- 
sand volumes, and its taking required one mil- 
lion four hundred and forty thousand sheets 
of blanks, and three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one assistant marshals. 


Tue Virernta Sprincs.—There are 700 
visitors at the Old Sweet, 400 at the Red Sweet, 
1500 at the Greenbrier White, 800 at the 
Montgomery White, 600 at the Red Sulphur, 
and 400 at the Salt Sulphur. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A Wua.te.—The steamer 
Kastern City, on her last trip to St. John, ran 
into a ‘‘school” of whales, hump-back species, 
five in number, off Cape Ann. The monsters 
were enjoying the mating season, and the 
steamer struck the bull of the herd, sixty feet 
long, with sueh force that a portion of her 
cut-water was displaced. She went into dock 
at East Boston on her return trip to repair 
damages. Another whale narrowly missed 
the Eastern City. 


Sincutar funny scene oc- 
curred on Saturday afternoon, 18th inst., at 
the Jersey City Ferry. A resident of that 
city went on board the boat with the intention 
of crossing to New York, but changing his 
mind, as the boat was moving off he jumped 
for the bridge. Precisely atthe same moment 
of time an old gentleman made a leap after the 
boat, and collided with the leaping man from 
the boat. The collision was so violent that 
both fell into the water, and afier floundering 
about for a time, were fished out. 


Spurious Gotp Corn.—Large quantities of 
ten-dollar gold pieces have been gutted and 
filled with platina, so that much of this coin 
in circulation is spurious. The Treasury De- 
partment has ordered two million gold dollars, 
Of the older coinage, to be recoined into higher 
denominations. Many millions of this useless 
coin are in the Treasury. 


DepaRTURE OF THE Great Eastern.—On 
Thursday afternoon, 16th inst., the steamship 
Great Eastern left her moorings in the North 
River, New York, and steamed away for Eng- 
land. All day long preparations had been 
making for her departure. <A tug-boat had 
been actively employed in conveying baggage 
and provisions on board, and in the afternoon 
the one hundred and ten passengers embarked 
on the great ship. The total number of per- 
sons who visited the Great Eastern during her 
stay in New York was about 159,000. The 
visitors at Annapolis numbered not far from 
20,000 —a total of 179,000, which, at fifty cents 
a head, would make her receipts for sight-seers 
$89,000. It is not very probable that she will 
ever again visit New York, since in any future 
voyage she would have to rely for revenue 
upon her passengers and freight and not upon 
her exhibition as an object of wonder. 


Tue Cigar Steamer.—The (cigar) steamer 
is one of the funniest-looking things imagin- 
able. It resembles somewhat a huge whale 
with its back out of water. Each end comes 
toa point sharp as a needle. It is designed 
to plunge through waves, storm, and tempest, 
going under, if necessary, all save the pilot’s 
house, or platform, which is elevated many 
feet above the upper deck. Mr. Winans is 
still sanguine, more than ever, that his plan 
of ocean steam navigation will be a success. 
He has, on trial trips, made twenty miles per 
hour; and, it is said, has the full knowledge 
within himself, from private experiments, that 
his boat can be put up toan average of thirty, 
or perhaps thirty-five, miles per hour. So 


. confident is he that the invention will event- 


SBYTERIAN., 


the whole yield of breadstuffs, and the staple, 
root, which comes into the same category,’ 
1.400,000,000 bushels—enough tuo feed 200,- 


ually succeed that, in due time, he proposes to 
build another vessel, of similar construction, 
on a much more extensive scale. The one 
now built has cost him about $200,000. 


THe Cave Tavern Destrovep.— 
Bell’s Tavern, well known to all travellers in 
Kentucky as the comfortable stopping place 
for visitors to the Mammoth Cave, has been 
burned down. Thousands upon thousands 
from every nation and country have enjoyed its 
hospitality, and all will regret to hear of its 
destruction. 

Storus at tHe Sovutrn.—From the South, 
we hear of terrible storms in Louisiana and 
Alabama. The Mobile and New Orleans 
papers are burdened with the details. In 
Mobile especially the loss of life was great, 
and the amount of damage done very exten- 
sive. 


GeneraL Watker.—The expedition which 
sailed from New Orleans a few weeks ago, un- 
der General Walker, had effected a landing at 
Truxillo, and captured the town. One of 
Walker’s schooners, the Clifton, was captured 
at Honduras by a British vessel, and sent to 
New Orleans. 


Tse New Postace Stamr—The ninety cent. 
postage stamp has just been issued. A repre- 
sentation of the head of Washington, from a 
portrait taken when he resigned command of 
the army, forms the centre of the stamp, 
which is blue in colour. The stamps now in 
use are of the following denominations:—One, 
three, five, ten, twelve, twenty-four, thirty, 
and ninety cents. The amount generally paid 
on foreign letters, not covered by the above, 
are fifteen, twenty-seven, and fifty-four cents, 
for which a combination of the stamps now 
supplied will suffice. 


Revivat or Business at THE West.—The 
active demand for wheat a Chicago at one 
dollar per bushel, is giving new life f busi- 
ness in that quarter, and in all the agricul- 
tural region. At this quotation the farmers 
are able to meet their old debts promptly, and 
are ready to buy largely of imports and home 
manufactured goods. The roads in Illinois 
are now moving enough grain to make the 
payment of their old dividends secure, and 
the crop of 1860 will yield a revenue equal to 
any yet received. At the present time ap- 
pearances indicate that the lake craft will be 
wholly unable to move the grain brought to 
the lake shore, which will throw upon the 
Michigan southern and central routes a traffic 
equal to all their rolling stock, and also give 
the lake shore roads all they can do, and 
more. 7 


ANoTHER Sitaver.—The slaver Thomas 
Achorn arrived at New York on Wednesday 
evening, ldth inst., from the coast of Africa, 
in charge of Master N. Green, having been 
captured on the 27th of June by the United 
States steamer Mystic. This vessel was sold 
last March for $6800, and was cleared for 
Rio Zaire on the 27th of the same month, 
‘brig Thomas Achorn, Bain, Rio Zaire, by J. 
W. Parker. 


| cows have been bit- 


ten in the vicinity of Paterson, New Jersey, 


by one mad dog. The dog has been finally 
killed. Nineteen of the cows have already 
died, and the loss on all is estimated at fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


Sewinc Macuine Patent Case.—The five 
great sewing machine suits of Potter & Whee- 
ler and Grover & Baker against George B. 
Sloat, John B. Gibbs, James G. Wilson, and 
others, which last summer were argued at 
Cooperstown, New York, before Justices Nel- 
son and Smalley, by Messrs. Gifford and 
Staughton, have been decided against the 
defendants on all the points, fully sustaining 
Allen B. Wilson’s feed wheel patents. Per- 
petual injunctions have been ordered. 


HKoreign News. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Arabia brings London papers to 
the 12th of August. 

Great anxiety was felt relative to the crops, on 
account of the continued cold and stormy weather 
in Europe. 

The report that the Syrian Conference had been 
broken up was unfounded. It is officially an- 
nounced that a protocol has been agreed upon for 
twelve thousand European troops to be sent to 
Syria, and remain there not over six months. One- 
half of the number is to be furnished by France. 

Captain Young, of the Arctic steamer Fox, 
writes that he finds the Bay of Thorshaven, Faroe 
Islands, perfectly adapted for a telegraphic cable. 

A popular movement at Aspino, in the Papal 
States, has occurred, but was suppressed. The 
people shouted for Garibaldi during the disturb- 
ance. 3 

The advices from Damascus, to the 17th of July, 
announced that the massacres had ended. The 
Kurds and Bedouins had retired into the interior, 
but the Christians were still concealing themselves, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The House of Commons had passed a bill amal- 
gamating the European and native armies in India. 
Queen Victoria reviewed 22,000 Scottish rifle vol- 
unteers at Edinburgh on the 7th inst. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifested. 

Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, on the 
3d inst., presented a petition from the Anti- 
slavery Society, praying that immediate steps be 
taken to compel Spain to carry out her engage- 
ments for the suppression of the slave trade. The 
affairs of Syria were debated in both Houses, and 
Ministers explained that a protocol had been 
drawn up at °Paris by the Ambassadors of the 
great powers, in which it was determined that on 
the requisition of the Porte, a force of tweive 
thousand troops should be sent to Syria, half of 
which would be furnished by France, It was 
provided that their stay should not exceed six 
months. Another protocol was also signed, call- 
ing upon the Porte to carry out its engagements 
with respect to the Christians, which it had entered 
into in 1856, but it was provided that no right of 
intervention should be granted on future occasions. 
Mr. Bright deprecated interference in the affairs 
of Syria. Lord Palmerston replied, and asserted 
that ‘l'urkey had made great progress of late, and 
if left free from interference, except good advice, 
he believed her dissolution was not so near as 
predicted. Lord John Russell, in reply to inqui- 
ries as to the part England would take as regards 
intervention in Syria, said that marines would be 
landed from the British squadron, if necessary, to 
protect English subjects there; but that he had 
great hopes that the energy of Fuad Pasha would 
speedily restore tranquillity, and render such a 
proceeding unnecessary. 


FRANCE. 

The Superior Council of Commerce has already 
held four sittings devoted to an inquiry into the 
cotton trade, at which a great number of French, 
English, and Belgian manufacturers were present. 
M. Rouler, Minister of Commerce, presided. 

American Citizens in France-—aA case of great 
importance to American citizens of foreign birth 
from the Continent of Europe, and particularly 
France, has just been decided by the French tribu- 
nals. A native of the department of the Lower 
Rhine, named Michael Zeiter, emigrated while yet 
a boy to the United States, where he became a 
naturalized citizen at the proper time, and in due 
form of law. In France his name had been en- 
rolled for conscription on the register, and when 
he reached the age of military service the lot fell 
on him to serve. Being absent, the police were 
directed to seize him whenever they might find 
him. An opportunity at length presented itself. 
Zeiter, little dreaming what was in store for him, 
returned to see the spot where he first drew breath. 
It was at Weissenberg. He was arrested as a de- 
serter from the army. Mr. Faulkner, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Paris, demanded his release as a 
right, on the ground that there was no service due 
from him at the time of his emigration, and that, 
having renounced his allegiance to France and. 


sworn allegiance to the United States, France has . 


now no claim upon him, and his individual allegi- 
ance is due to the land of his adoption. The 
French tribunal has pronounced in favour of the 
claim of the American Minister, and Zeiter has 
been discharged. This case is highly important, 
as the release of the prisoner was claimed asa 
right, and it will therefore serve asa precedent, 
not only in France, but on the Continent of Europe 
generally. 
NAPLES AND SICILY. 

The text of the Convention signed at Messina 
between General Clarry and Colonel Medici, is 
published in the Paris Moniteur. It is merely a 
military Convention for the evacuation of Sicily 
from motives of humanity. Four thousand Nea- 
politans would guard the citadel of Messina, but 
would not bombard the city unless Garibaldi at- 
tacked the citadel. The outer posts were occupied 
by Colonel Medici. Garibaldi, on entering Mes- 
sina, was received with great enthusiasm. It is 
now asserted that the military executions ordered 
by him at Melazzo were only six, and that the 
men were shot as assassins, not as combatants. 

Garibaldi was at Messina, making prepara- 
tions for an attack on the mainland. He had 
written a letter to Victor Emanuel, declaring his 
intention of conquering Venetia. Volunteers had 
come to him in such numbers as to embarrass him, 
and he had requested a cessation for the present. 
Negotiations were in progress between the Aus- 
trian and Papal authorities relative to a concert 
of action for the purpose of repelling Garibaldi 
should he attempt to land in the Papal territory. 

The Moniteur de la Flotte states as foliows the 
nuinber of ships of war of various nations now at 
Naples:—Five English and five French ships of 


the line, one Prussian ship-of the line, one Ameti- 
can corvette, an Austrian frigate and avizo, and a 
Spanish corvette and avizo. The Neapolitan Navy, 
divided between Naples and Messina, and the 
Straits, consists of sixteen frigates and corvettes 
and eighteen avizos, besides sixteen sailing ves- 
sels and fifty gunboats. 

A letter from Tunis (Barbary) of the 15th ult., 
says that the scum of the Neapolitan and Sicilian 
police, spies, and assassins, has found refage there, 
and that their number is so great that the lodging 
houses in the place being insufficient to contain 
them all, many had been received into the Ro- 
man Catholic monastery, under the protection of 
the head of that institution. 


ITALY. 


Gen. Lamoriciere had suppressed a demonstra- 
tion in favour of Garibaldi at Lodi; had levied a 
war contribution of 44,000 crowns, and taken the 
leaders prisoners. 

Signor Farini had succeeded in preventing the 
departure of an expedition that was to have landed 
in the Roman States. A letter from Rome, how. 
ever, asserts that 15,000 Piedmontese had landed 
in the Papal territory at San Stefano. 

The Pope has addressed: an energetic letter to 
the Bishops of Syria. He laments the massacres 
which have been committed by the Druses, and 
expresses his horror of the barbarities of the Turks. 
He further speaks in his praise of the French ex- 
pedition, and exhorts the Princes to repress the 
excesses of the infidels, and to arrest the enemies 
of morality, justice, religion, and social order. 

A letter from Milan describes the first indica- 
tions of the mutinous spirit of the Hungarian regi- 
ment of Don Miguel, in garrison at Mantua. On 
the 24th of June, during the movements of a field- 
day, some of the Hungarian soldiers, having ob- 
tained ball cartridges, fired into a corps of Chas- 
seurs, noted for its loyalty to the Emperor. A 
sergeant of the chasseurs was mortally wounded. 
After steps were taken to discover the criminals, 
several of the Hungarian oflicers deserted. 

A letter from Venice gives a sad picture of the 
state of affairs in that city. All the noble and 
wealthy families who used every year to occupy 
apartments in the Palaces of the Canal have aban- 
doned it, and the emigration of the native inhab- 
itants is becoming more numerous every day. 
There is an undisguised struggle between an un 
armed population, who manifest by all the means 
in their power their hatred of foreign rule, and an 
obstinate, stupid, local Government, revenging it- 
self on the mass of the population by various petty 
annoyances. In this struggle the Austrian army 
remains neutral, and if we are to judge from the 
casual remarks of the officers, it is fatigued with 
the task imposed on it. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss are arming actively, but quietly. 
Fourteen thousand men have already been armed 
with rifles, and to these 14,000 more are now being 
added. This will form no despicable force, es- 
pecially in a country where almost every boy is 
taught to shoot, and where, therefore, these 28,000 
will be picked men. Great attention: is also being 
bestowed upon improving the artillery, and the 
troops are being regularly and carefully drilled. 
Some of the worst mountain passes are also about 
to be formed into good military roads; the Gemni 
is to be made accessible for cavalry, and roads fit 
for cavalry, and roads fit for artillery will lead 
across the Grimsel and the Furca. The National 
Assembly have almost unanimously given full pow- 
ers to the government, and all the requisite sums 
have been readily and cheerfully granted as soon 
as asked for. 


SYRIA. . 


The latest dates from Damascus report all quict 
there, but murders were still committed in the snr- 
rounding country. Thirty thousand Christian wo- 
men had been sold, and were detained in harems. 
Over 400 arrests had been made at Damascus of 
persons implicated in the massacres, and, after 
prompt trial, those found guilty were executed. 
The authority of the Sultan, under rigorous mea- 
sures, Was returning. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg, Russia, dated 
July 30th, says: “A fleet is ready at Cronstadt to 
make speedy sail for Syria. It consists of three 
steam frigates, the Grand Admiral of 60 guns, 
newly made in America for the Russian Govern- 
ment, the Gromoboi, and the Oleg.” The Nord 
says that the above fleet will be strengthened by 
three or four other Russian vessels now cruising in 
the Mediterranean. 


CHINA. 


The advices from China are to the 15th of 
June. There had been a great panic at Shanghai 
among the natives, owing to the approach of the 
rebels. The native banks were closed, and trade 
was suspended. A battle had taken place near 
Chow-Chow between the Imperialists and the 
rebels, in which the former were badly defeated, 
the remains of their army being obliged to shut 
themselves up in that city, which was threatened 
with a siege. This event will postpone the sur- 
render of Nankin, which appears to have been 
invested more or less closely since 1858, when 
Lord Elgin sailed up the Yang-tze-Kiang, and en- 
gaged in a brush with the rebel batteries. Should 
Chow-Chow fall, it was feared that Low-Chow, a 
leading manufacturing and commercial city, 80 
miles above Shanghae, would also be lost to the 
Imperialists. [tis reported on good authority that 
the mandarins of Soochow have made a formal 
application to the representatives of the Allied 
Powers, asking them to send foreign troops to that 
city, to protect it against the rebels. The applica- 
tion bas been unfavorably considered. At the 
same time the Allied forces are on their way to 
the North, and it is evident that the Tartar influ- 
ence there continues quite hostile to foreigners. The 
Allies, however, appeared to be making very slow 
progress in their passage towards the North, 
owing to casnalties from bad weather. The 
French forces were not expected to be ready be- 
fore August, and it was doubted whether they 
would take any part in the first operations. Ad- 
miral Hope claimed to be able to demolish the forts 
atthe mouth of the Peiho without assistance. But 
the serpentine course of tliat river, the works lately 
constructed, and the Chinese victory obtained there 
last year, caused apprebensions about the result on 
the part of some. Hopes were indulged that the 
Chinese Government would yet come to terms 
with the Allies, and prevent the necessity of fur- 
ther bloodshed. Unless a blow is struck soon in 
the Northern provinces, it may be accompanied by 
a recoil with fatal eflect on the invaders. The 
summer months are exceedingly hot in the neigh- 
borhood of Tientsin and Pekin; and malaria may 
accomplish what neither forts nor Chinese armies 
can. Independent of this, the Imperial Govern- 
ment is furnished with time for laying in an abun- 
dant supply of provisions, most of which come 
from the South, by sea, since the grand canal was 
rendered unserviceable by the rebels, The expe- 
dition of 1857 was planned, not merely with the 
design of overawing the capital, but of shutting 
ont the supply of rice and grain from the Southern 
provinces, and thus starving the Government into 
submission. In the present case such a contin- 
gency is not likely to happen. The Allies, if they 
move at all, must depend upon their guns and 
bayonets, not on the slow eperations of famine, 
for success, 


| | 
atarried. 
At Yonkers, New York, on Wednesday, 15th 
inst., by the Rev. A. B. Carter, D. D., Henry M. 
Barrp, Professor in the University of the City of 
New York, to Miss Susan E. Batpwis, daughter 
of Anson Baldwin, Esq. 

In Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 21st inst., 
by the Rev. Dr. DeWitt, Mr. Jaurs M. WHEELER 
to Miss Lizzie J., daughter of ex-Governor Porter 
of Pennsylvania. : 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. D. D. Clarke, 
James Carr, Esq., Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, Paris, Missouri, to Miss Mary Harpy of 
McVeytown, Pennsylvania. 

On the 15th of July, in the Presbyterian 
church at New Danville, Rusk county, Texas, by 
the Rev. A. Shotwell, Mr. S. Stave Barnett to 
Miss Mary E. Kiteore, daughter of General Wil- 
lis Kilgore, both of New Danville, Texas. 


On Thursday morning, 16th inst., by the Rev. 
M. A. Hoge, Samuet W. Seencer (formerly of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) to Miss ELizanetu 
daughter of the late Apam Pertsrs of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


Obituary. 


Died. at the residence of his grandfather, J. F. 
Bell, Woodford county, Kentucky, on Friday, 10th 
inst., of diptheria, FRANK, only son of the Rev. 
SAMUEL R. and MARY B. WILSON of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, aged seven years and one month. 

Died, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th inst., Mr. 
JOHN A. BELL, General Passenger Agent for 
the North Missouri Railroad. His remains were 
brought home and interred in the Milroy Presby- 
terian burying-ground. Before leaving for the 
West he had united with the Presbyterian church 
at Academia. All who knew him will unite in 
bearing testimony to his high character. He 
died respected, beloved, and lamented.— Com. 

Died, at the residence of his son-in-law, John 
Kennedy, in Port Kennedy, Pennsylvania, on the 
5th inst. Mr. MOORE CONNELL, aged eighty- 
five years. He was born in Myro, county Derry, 
Ireland, and came to this country when about 
eighteen years of age. After some years of ex- 
tensive travel and employment in teaching, he 
settled as a farmer in Lancaster county, Pennsy!l- 
vania, where he became widely known as a man 
of intelligence, enterprise, integrity, consistent 
Christian deportment, faithful discharge of reli- 
gious duties, ardent attachment to the worship 
and ordinances to the house of God, and of large 
liberality. This character he maintained through 
a forty years’ service as ruling elder in t 
church of Leacock. Through a painful illness, 
which confined him for near four years to his 
room, and much of the time to his bed, patience, 
a uniform and entire resignation to the will of 
God, and acalm confidence in a living Redeemer, 
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showed the power of faith a 
aged Chris nd the Ss. the 
Died. near Berlin. Ohio, on the ®th inst., after a 
brief illness, Miss CATHARINE HELEN, daugh- 
ter of Mr. CHARLES ROCKWELL, in the six- 
teenth year of her age. Her friends mourn the 
loss of one of their most precious jewels, yet not 
as those without hope. Though ‘so lov y, she 
confessed herself a sinner, prayed for mercy, and 
went down to her house—the tomb—filled with 
comfort and peace. | 
‘Farewell! till we shall meet 
In Heaven above, 
And there in union sweet 
Sing of a Saviour's love.” 


Potices. 


J.C. 


— 


stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskalocea 
will be held at Hadden Church, Payneville, 
Sumpter county, Alabama, on Thursday, October 
4th, at eleven o'clock, A.M. 
C. A. Stitumayn, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will meet in Oneida, New York, 
on oe September 4th, at half-past three 


o’clock, P.M. 
Casrar R. Grecory, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON.—The Presby- 
tery of Holston will hold its regular fall meeting 
at Wella’,in the New Providence congregation, 
Hawkins county, on Thursday, the 30th of August, 
at twelve o'clock, M. 

Sanuvet Hopae, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presbytery 
of Iowa stands adjourned to meet in Fort Madison 
on Tuesday, September 4th, at seven o'clock, P.M. 

A. C. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.— The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting at Dushore, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, the 23th inst, at half past seven o’cloek, 
P.M. Session Records are then to be presented 
for examination. By order of Presbytery. 

Jutius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CEDAR.—The Presbytery 
of Cedar will meet in Cedar Rapids, on Tuesday, 
18th of September, at half- past seven o’clock, P.M. 
E, L. Beiven, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF FAIRFIELD-—The Pres- 
bytery of Fairfield will meet at Sigourney, Keo- 
kuk county, Iowa, on the second Tuesday (llth 
day) of September next, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
8. C. McCunn, Stated Clerk. 
SYNOD OF SOUTHERN IOWA..—The Synod 
of Southern Iowa will meet at Ottumwa, Wapello 
county, Iowa, on the last Thursday (27th day) of 
September, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
C. McCuns, Stated Clerk. 


ANTED--A Principal for a Male Academ 

at Parkesburgh, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Academy Building is forty-four by 
fifty-four feet, four stories high, and delightfully 
located on the Pennsylvania Railroad, forty-four 
miles west from Philadelphia. The School-room 
is furnished. 
able toa Gentleman of experience who possesses 
thorough qualifications. Testimonials required. 
The Principal will be expected to furnish the 
house for boarders. 

For full particulars inquire of the Trustees, 
Parkesburgh Post Office, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
Vania. Rev. ALEXANDER Reep, President. 
A. W. Turner, Secretary. aug 25—3t® 


ISS S. E. CONVERSE WILL RESUME 

the instruction of her Class of Young 
Ladies on the first Wednesday in September, at 
ber residence, 1828 Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve. None re- 
ceived under twelve years cf age. aug 25—3t 


IRCULAR.--The Misses Tatem, No. T12 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, will re-commence their 
School the first Monday in September. 
aug 29--st | 


NION ACADEMY, No. 5 SOUTH FIF- 
TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA.— 
Principal, Thomas D. James. Cireulara may be 
had at the rooms, or they will be sent to any 
address. aug 25—tf 


EWTOWN ACADEMY—Ai/ Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania.—The object of this 
Institution is to educate thoroughly in all branches 
taught in our best schools, in connection with the 
most careful, moral, and religious training. The 
location is notoriously delightful and healthful, 
and is accessible daily from Philadelphia and 
Bristol by stage. The next session will open on 
Monday, the 15th day of October next. For Cir- 
cular and further particulars — y to 
S. A. McELHINNY, Principal. 
References.—The Faculties of Princeton College 
and Theological Seminary; Rev. H. F. Lee, New- 
town, Pa.; Rev. H. G. Hinsdale, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rev. James Callen, Jrenton, N. J.; Rev. A. H. 
Brown, May’s Landing, N. J.; Mr. G. Combs, 
Principal of Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—8t* 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY—1323 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia.— Mrs. Gertruve J. Carr 
will re-open September 10th., with a resident 
French Teacher. 3 
References.—Rev. William Chester, D.D., Rev. 
H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, D.D., 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Arthur G. Coffin, Esq., 
Hon. A. N. Parsons, Hon. Alexander Henry, Phi/a- 
delphia. aug 25—4t* 


ELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 
Near Media, Pennsylvania.—The duties of 
Samuel Arthur’s School will be resumed on Mon- 
day, September 10. Number of pupils limited to 


Address SAMUEL ARTHUR, 
Media Post Office, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania. 
aug 25—6t# 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of Prince- 
ton, who has had two years experience in 
teaching in Virginia, desires a situation in the 
South as teacher of a private School. Best refer- 
ences given. Address, stating terms, 7 
“J. L. 8.,” BOX 21, 
Newville, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 25—6t* 


HE REV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, OrangeCounty, 
New York.—Three hours distant from the City of 
New York on the New York and Erie Railroad. 
The winter session will commence on Monday, 
October Sth, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, 
$90 per session, for Board and Tuition. Washing 
and lights extra. aug 25—6t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location ig one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The win- 
ter session will commence November 1, and con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. Parents and guardians 
desiring to place their daughters or wards in @ 
first-class school will please apply to 
Mrs. L. THOMPSON, 
aug 25—St Principal and Superintendent. 
ADAME D'OUVILLE’S ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Wo. 1411 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, will re-open on Mon- 
day, September 10th. aug 25—3st 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEM Y.—English and 
Classical School—North cast corner of Chest- 
nut and Eighteenth streets, (Entrance Third Door 
on Eighteenth street,) Philadelphia —This School, 
formerly conducted by Messrs. Barrows & West- 
cott, has now been in successful operation five 
years. Its location in the western part of the 
city is a very desirable one. The rooms being 
large, well lighted and ventilated, are probably 
not surpassed in the city for convenience and 
comfort. The course of study is comprehensive, 
and, as far as practicable, varied to meet the par- 
ticular wants of each, pupil. 
g-@~ The next session will commence on Mon- 
day, the 3d of September. —-_ 
Soran of Tuition.—Boys under twelve years of 
age, $40 per session. Boys over twelve years of 
age, $50 per session. Payment at the middle of 
each term. Modern ge and Drawing ex- 
tra. JOHN H. WESTCOTT, Principal. 
aug 25—3t¢ 


AN NORMAN INSTITUTE.—Ax EnGuisa 
anp Frenca Boarpine Day SCHOOL FoR 
Youne Lapies—Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, Murray Hill, two ape sah Fifth Avenue, 
New Yerk—Will re open on Wednesday, the 19th 
of September next. The edifice--planned ex- 
pressly for the School, and warmed by hot water, 
with a pure, summer-like air—is in the highest 
and most beautiful part of the city. Special 
attention is paid to health and physical training, 
for which an entire story is set apart. Extraor- 
dinary provision is made for the comfort and 
improvement of the boarding pupils, as members 
of the Principal’s family. 

French is spoken. The ablest masters are em- 
sda for French, Italian, German, Piano Forte, 

arp, and other accomplishments. 

The spirit and a life of the School may 
be learned from its Circular. 

References.—The Principal refers to Rev. Robert 
Baird, D.D., Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Hoge, D.D., New York; Mr. Rembrandt 
Peale, Philadelphia; William H. Allen, LL. D., 
President of Girard College, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Hennen, Esq., New Orleans. 

For full information, see Circular, which may 
be obtained at the American School Institute, No. 
609 Chestnut street, Philadel phia, or by eyiaeipel 

Rev. D. Cc. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., Priner 
aug 25—5t 


AUNDERS’ LATIN PARADIGMS.—A New 

System of by, 

Saunders, Associate Princi of Saunde sti- 

tute, Philadelphia. E. H. a & Co., Publish- 

ers. | 

From Rt. Rev. THOMAS M. CLARK, Bishop of 
Rhode Island. 


It is very remarkable that, at this periae vad a 


world, after so much study has been 
ablest minds to the construction of Tan a 
“New System of Latin Paradigms” has . 
wrought out, which receives the unqualified an 
hearty sanction of so many of our most distin- 
uished philologists From what I learn of their 
Spinions, and from an examination of the system 


: d Saunders has so clearly and 
whieh Mr. Cortlen I am satisfied that it 


be universally adopted 


hilosophically arranged, 
Pill, py process of time, 


aug 25—1t® 


in our classical schools. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next _ 


The terms would be very favour-— 


twelve. Terms, $150 per session of five months. 
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"RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


By Caroline H. Butler 
Laing. G. G. Evans. 12mo, PP- 
461. 


This is a story written with considerable skill, and 
yet notin all respects of a very agreeable tenor. If 
there are such mothers as Mrs. Lortaine they are not 
worthy of a memorial. The latter part of the book 
is more pleasing than the first part, and some 
scenes are portra with skill and fine feeling. 
There is too much of the “sensational” in describ- 
ing bad characters, and too little poetic justice don 
to some of the characters of the best. , 
Tus Epsorr Ipot. 1860, D. Appleton & 

12 . 283. 

The title 'w vill give an inkling of the book. It 
airhs'% expose the fervid enthusiasm of abolition- 
iotéy’ and 80 far as it illustrates the pernicious and 
anti-religious effects of making abolitionism the one 
and chief theme of the pulpit, we believe it to be 
a true picture of the religious degeneracy of many of 
the New England towns brought about by these 
means. The book is written with spirit, wit, and 
force, but we are not to be regarded as endorsing 
all its views. 


Rosa; or, the Parisian Girl. From the French of 
Madame de Pressensé, by Mrs. J. C. Fletcher. 
New York, 1860, Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 
371. 

The corrupting trash which is too often to be 
found as the only staple of French stories and 
novels, will probably induce some to look with 
suspicion on this volume. It would, however, be 
a mistake to class it with such company, for it isa 
genial and highly agreeable portrait of French life 
of a far better order. We really admire Rosa, and 
think our young readers will give a similar ver- 
dict. 


Tas Hovss. 
Philedelphi 


Tas Psatter Re-Apsustep 1n 17s Revations To 
gus Services AND THE ANCIENT JEWISH 
Farrn. By Eleazer Lord. New York, 1860, 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 280. 

We very cheerfully commend Mr. Lord’s book 
tq the attention of our readers. In his re-adjust- 
ment of the Psalms he retains, for the most part, 
the common version, although in the printing he 
has regard to parallelisms, and makes use of the 
critical suggestions of others. The present order 
of the Psalms is, of course, not observed, as the 
main object is to suggest how they were used in 
the ancient Church in the different parts of its wor- 
ship. Thus, in one part, the Psalms which seemed 
to be employed by worshippers as they ascended 
the steps of the temple are brouglit together; then 
under another head the Psalms appropriate to be 
chanted at the time of the expiatory offering; and 
so of other occasions of worship. This arrange- 
ment will impart a new significancy to many read- 
ers of these Divine songs, and serve to show them 
that in these Psalms, as incorporated in the Hebrew 
worship, a full system of instruction was given of 
the person, the mediation, the sufferings and re- 
deeming power of a Messiah tocome. The work 
‘is preceded by a sensible, well-conceived, explana- 
tory introduction, which will materially aid in the 
right use of the book. 


Tas Dragon; That Old Serpent, the Devil and 


Satan, whose Head must be Bruised in the 


Coming Contest among the Nations. By G. B. 
Stacy. Richmond, 1860, W. Hargrave White. 
18mo, pp. 184. 


This little book on prophecy is designed to’ 


illustrate the implacable war of Satan against the 
Church, and doeg not pretend to any new theory 
of interpretation. It is intelligent, and in some 
respects may be mistaken in its views, and yet we 
may safely sit down with the book in our hand, as 
if to listen to the conversational views of a reason- 
able and well informed friend. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Discourse delivered before the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Rochester, 
by the Rev. David X. Junkin, D.D., entitled “The 
Kingdom of God, its Constitution and Progress,” 
has been published in pamphlet by the Board of 
Domestic Missions. We need not say that the 
discourse is a good one, and abounds in forcible 
statements of truth. 

We have received the pamphlet edition of the 
«Mjll on the Floss,” by the author of “Adam 
Bede.” It is from the press of the Messrs. Har- 
pers of New York. All the periodicals have 
noticed it as a novel out of the usual line. 

From D. Appleton & Co. of New York we have 
received Part 18 of Chamber’s Encyclopedia, ex- 
tending from Bosphorus to Bread. This will 
prove a highly valuable work. 

Godey’s Lady's Book for September is out with 
its usual attractions. Also Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 846, 847. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have received their reprint of the Edinburgh 
Review for July, embracing:—1. Chevalier on the 
Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. 2. Diaries 
and Correspondence of George Rose. 3. D’Haus- 
sonville’s Union of France and Lorraine. 4. Sir 
R. Murchison’s Latest Geological Discoveries. 
5. The Patrimony of St. Peter. 6. Dr. Vaughan’s 
Revolutions in English History. 7. Mrs. Grote’s 
Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 8. Prince Dolgoroukow 
on Russia and Serf Emancipation. 9. Corres- 
pondence of Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense. 
10. M. Thiers’ Seventeenth Volume. 11. Cardinal 
Mai’s Edition of the Vatican Codex. 12. Secret 
Voting and Parliamentary Reform. . 

The Eclectic Magazine for September is as 
usual rich in material, and embellished with two 
fine engravings. It is edited by W. H. Bidwell, 
and published in New York. 
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BANCROFT ON CALVIN. 


It is intolerance only that would limit the 


praise of Calvin toa single sect, or refuse 
to reverence his virtues and regret his fail- 
ings. He lived in the time when nations 
were shaken to their centre by the excite- 
ment of the Reformation; when the fields 
of Holland and France were wet with the 
carnage of persecution—when vindictive 
monarchs, on the one side, threatened all 
Protestants with outlawry and death, and 
the Vatican, on the other side, sent forth 
its anthemas and its cry for blood. In 
that day, it is too true, the influence of an 
ancient, long-established, hardly-disputed 
error, the constant danger of his position, 
the intense desire to secure union among 
the antagonists of Popery, the engrossing 
consciousness that his struggle was for the 
emancipation of the Christian world, in- 
duced the great reformer to defend the use 
of the sword for the extirpation of heresy.. 
Reprobating and lamenting his adhesion to 
the cruel doctrine which all Christendom 
had for centuries implicitly received, we 
may, as republicans, remember that Calvin 
was not only the founder of a sect, but fore- 
most ~y the most efficient of modern 
republican legislators. More truly benevo- 
lent to the human race than Solon, more 
self-denying than Lycurgus, the genius of 
Calvin infused enduring elements into the 
institutions of Geneva, and made it for the 
modern world the impregnable fortress of 
modern liberty, the perfect seed-plot of 
democracy. 

We boast of our common schools. Cal- 
vin was the father of popular education, 
the inventor of the system of free schools. 
We are proud of the free States that fringe 
the Atlantic. The Pilgrims of Plymouth 
were Calvinists; the best influence in South 
Carolina came from the Huguenots of 
France. William Penn was the disciple of 
the Huguenots; the ships from Holland 
that first brought colonists to Maryland 
were filled with Calvinists. He that will 
not honour the memory and respect the in- 
fluence of Calvin, knows but little of the 
origin of American liberty. 

personal considerations chiefly win 
applause, then none merits our sympathy 
and our admiration more than Calvin; the 
young exile from France, who achieved an 
immortality of fame before he was twenty- 
eight years of age; now boldly reasoning 
with the King of France for religious lib- 
erty; now venturing as the apostle of truth 
to carry the new doctrines into the heart 
of Italy, and hardly escaping from the fury 
of Papal persecution; the finest writer, the 
keenest dialectician of his century; pushing 
free inquiry to its utmost verge, and yet 
valuing inquiry solely as the means of arriv- 
ing at fixed conclusions. The light of his 
genius scattered the mask of darkness which 
superstition had held for centuries before the 
brow of religion. His probity was unques- 
tioned; his morals spotless. His only hap- 
piness consisted in his “talk of glory and 
of ;” for sorrow found its way into all 
his private relations. He was an exile 
from his country; he became for a season 
an exile from his place of exile. As a 
husband, he was doomed to mourn the pre- 
mature loss of his wife; as a father, he felt 
the bitter pang of burying his only child. 
Alone io the world, aloue in a strange land, 
he went forward in his career with serene 
resignation and inflexible firmness. No 
love of ease turned him aside from his 


of his eloquence; no bodily 
checked the incredible activity of his mind; 
and so he continued, year after year, soli- 
tary and feeble, yet toiling for humanity, 
till after a life of glory, he bequeathed to 
his 
furniture, stocks and money, not exceeding 
two hundred dollars, and to the world a 
purer reformation, a republican spirit in 
religion, with the kindred principles of 
republican liberty. 


THE POPE’S IRISH COMING BACK. 


ing account of the arrival in that city of a 
batch of the Pope’s Irish recruits, who, it 
seems, have returned to the old land much 
sadder, if not wiser men, than when they 
embarked in their precious wild-goose chase 
after fame in the service of a hard task- 
master :—‘‘Sixty-nine young men, who a 
few weeks since, filled with martial fervour, 
left this country for the purpose of uniting 
| with other foreign mercenaries to protect 
the Roman shepherd against his sheep, were 
landed at the North-wall. 
ately, by common consent, proceeded in a 
body to Lower Abbey street, and took up 
their station opposite to the office of the 
Morning News. 
worn aspect, their cadaverous faces and 
general appearance of wretchedness, attract- 
ed public attention, and in a few minutes 
they were surrounded by an inquiring and 
sympathizing crowd. 
ty of them maintained a sullen silence; 
some only noticed questions put to them by 
shaking their heads or shrugging their 
shoulders; some were disposed to be com- 
municative, and spoke without reserve and 
with indignation.” 
arrived at Marseilles, France, recently, from 
Civita Vecchia, had on board 124 Irish 
volunteers, who had been sent away from 
Rome. 
misery. There was a talk of sending some 
of them over to Algeria as labourers. These 
men little thought, probably, when they 
listened to the brilliant promises of the 
Pope’s recruiting officers, what a fate await- 
ed them. A Paris letter in the Jndepen- 
dence Belge affirms that General Lamori- 
ciere continues to have much trouble with 
his Irish brigade, that he has lately been 
obliged to send away 100 more of them, 
and that he had even shot several. 
them writes:—‘‘Rome is a small place, 
and the streets are narrow, and so filthy, 
that every one is like a stench-hole, while 
the beggars that follow you every where 
look so miserable and wretched that they 
nearly break your heart to hear them cry 
for ‘Bread, bread,’ while the priests are 
seen every where eating, drinking, and 
‘smoking, as if they had nothing else in the 
world to do. 
old Ireland, and how I prayed to be away 
from this accursed place!’ 
these poor dupes tells us that the drill was 
more severe even than the Austrian, and 
that disobedience involved the most serious 
punishments. 
shot by General Lamoriciere’s orders, and 
others flogged. Every day they received as 
pay four bajocchi, with which they were able 
to purchase a little maccaroni and a sprink- 
ling of salt—‘‘ no very pleasant food to an 
independent Irishman.” 
creature who tells this tale is described as 
lean, feeble, ague-stricken, and squalid. 
He went away in a fine uniform—he was 
landed on’ Monday on the quay at Dublin 
in the remains of a flannel shirt and knee- 
breeches. 
while back he was in robust health—when 
he came back he was what we have des- 
cribed. 


American Sewing Machines ih 


facture, are getting rapidly into general 
use in Kurope. 
attracting a good deal of attention, especial- 
ly in England. 
they are distanced, bewailing the short- 
sighted policy of the patentees and manu- 
facturers, who have quarreled among them- 
selves, giving no heed to the rapid advances 
of their commercial enemy, the Yankee. 
The prospect now is, that in the next year 
20,000 or more American machines will be 
sold in Great Britain. 
turn off these machines, the London JA- 
chanic’s Journal makes the following amus- 
ing admission: —‘‘ One American factory is 
said to cover four acres, and to send out 
every week nearly 1000 machines. 
proprietors of another American manufac- 
tory boast of their ability to supply 130,000 
machines annually, yet fully believe this 
immense number will be made greater to 
meet the demand. Making every reason- 
able reduction from these numbers on ac- 
count of Yankee exaggeration, we have no 
doubt that American manufacturers will be 
prepared to supply 200,000 sewing machines 
during the year 1861. 
ber of them, probably as many as from 
10,000 to 20,000, will be imported into 
this country, is certain. 
competition, to supply even our own market, 
we do not know of a single factory in all 
, England which is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of sewing machines.” 


VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN ICELAND. 


an Tr thirty-nine years’ repose 
— of t 

Myrdalsjokel mountains. 
several shocks of earthquake were experi- 
enced in the parish of Myrdal, in which 
the volcano is situated, and the day after 
an enormous volume of water was cast up 
from the crater. 
were large quantities of cinders, and the 
eruption was accompanied by a subterranean 
noise. 
ders, and balls of fire were thrown up. The 
smoke rose to sucha height that it could 
be seen at the Reikjavig, though at a dis- 
tance of more than 22 miles, and though 
mountains 5000 feet high rise between the 
two places. 
intervals more or less long, to the 26th, but 
fortunately it did no harm to places in the 
vicinity, the cinders and other things it 
threw up being carried by the wind partly 
to the sea, and partly on to some glaciers. 
It presented a very imposing spectacle. 
Previous eruptions of the same volcano did 
great injury ; one in 1625 in particular, was 
terrible, and it is recorded that some of the 
cinders thrown up were actually carried as 
far as Bergen, in Norway! Another on the 
17th October, 1755, caused devastations in 
five parishes; it preceded by a fortnight 
the earthquake at Lisbon. 


have been carried on with vigour and suc- 
cess. In one of the rooms recently opened, 
a pavement of small white tesserze was found. 
The men on opening a large square apart- 
ment, it presented the appearance of having 
been the workshop of a worker in metals. 
On the sill lay a small heap of Roman coins, 
about sixty, and near them the fragments of 
a small earthen vessel, which had probably 
contained the money, and had been dropped 
by some one who was carrying itaway. The 
uncovering of the room containing the forge, 
&c., has been continued, and several new 
features have been brought to light. 
remains of another furnace have becn found, 
and from some fragments of material which 
have been picked up, it now appears that it 
was the workshop of an enameller. Among 
the objects found within the last few days 
is a well-preserved steelyard. The men are 
now partly employed in preparing the ruins 
for the meeting of the British Archzologi- 
cal Association at Shrewsbury, which will 
begin on Monday, the 6th of August, and 
wil, on one of the days of the meeting, 
visit the buried city of Uriconium, and be 
conducted over the. excavations by Mr. 
vigils; no fear of danger relaxed the nerves ' Wright in person.— London Times. 
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That a large num- 


Yet, to meet this 


Accounts from Iceland give an account of 


e volcano called the Rotlugia of the 
On the 7th May 


Mixed with the water 


On the 11th and 12th, smoke, cin- 


The eruption continued with 


THE WROXETER EXCAVATIONS. 


The excavations at Wroxeter, England, 


The 


making a charge to you. 
county what has been said of a country, 
‘Happy is that country which has no his- 
tory; and I may now say, happy is that 
country which has no materials for a charge 
to its grand jury. The clerk of assize tells 
me that it is an unprecedented state of 
things—that it has never been before 
known that the county of Carmarthen has 
not had a single prisoner, nor a single cause 
for trial at the assizes. 
there were two prisoners committed for two 
offences, and they were strangers to that 
county and to South Wales. In Pembroke- 
shire there were two prisoners, and one of 
them was acquitted, and the other convicted 
and sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment. It is avery remarkable circumstance 
that the three western counties of South 
Wales, comprising an extensive district, 
with a large population, varying in their 
habits and pursuits as they must necessarily 
do—for they present mining, agricultural, 
and trading interests—have furnished only 
one criminal out of the entire population, 
and that is a woman who was convicted at 


let me now turn to the inmates. 


THE MORALS OF WALES. 


At the recent Carmarthenshire assizes 


in Wales, Baron Bramwell, in addressing 
the grand jury said: 


“J have really no materials whatever for 
I may say of this 


In Cardiganshire 


Haverfordwest for attempting to conceal the 


birth of her child, the other prisoners being 
strangers.” 


THE BAYONET. 


On Thursday evening, 2d inst.,. com- 
munication was read to the Society of Anti- 


quaries from Mr. Akerman, their Secretary, 
entitled, ‘‘ Notes on the Origin and History 
of the Bayonet.” 
that he had been unable to verify the state- 
ments that this weapon derives its name 
from Bayonne, the reputed place of its in- 
vention. Voltaire alludes to it in the eighth 
book of ‘the Henriade. 
inquiry may be thus briefly recited :—‘ That 


Mr. Akerman observed 


The results of the 


‘bayonette’ was the name of a knife, which 


may probably have been so designated either 
from its having been the peculiar weapon of a 
cross-bow-man, or from the individual who 
first adopted it. 
as a weapon of war occurs in the memoirs 
of Puysegur, is and may be referred to the 
year 1647. That it is first mentioned in 
England by Sir J. Turner, 1670-71. 
it was introduced into the KMnglish army in 
the first half of the year 1672. That be- 
fore the peace of Nemengen, Puysegur had 
seen troops on the Continent armed with 
bayonets, furnished with rings, which would 
go over the muzzles of the muskets. That 
in 1686 the device of the socket bayonet 
was tested before the French King and 
failed. That in 1689 Mackay, by the adop- 
tion of the ringed bayonet, successfully op 
posed the Highlanders at the battle of Killi- 
crankie. 
socket was in general use in the year 1703. 
—London Times. 


That its first recorded use 


That 


Lastly, that the bayonet with the 


THE PRISONS OF NAPLES. 


The London Times’ Correspondent sends 


an account of a visit to the prisons of 
the Vicaria: 


Many of the chambers were almost dark 


and very damp, so damp that a chill struck 
to the bofies; others were perfectly dark. 
Down, down many a staircase, past many a 
gloomy cell, through the iron-plated doors 
of which not a sigh could pass, we arrived 
at length at the lowest part of the building. 
‘‘ Useless to open these doors,”’ said Cerbe- 
rus. 
sioner, and it grated upon its iron hinges. 
A small chamber not three feet wide was 
visible, and then another thick door with 
bolts, which opened into dark vaulted pas- 
sages, which stretched away to Castel Ovo, 
said Cerebus, that is full two miles off; 
‘‘but they are no longer used,” he added, 
‘*see the rubbish !” 
freshness of the paint, in the perfection of 
the iron plates, of the bolts, and in the new 
lead with which the sockets had been sol- 
dered, indications of a readiness for use. 


‘‘ But open that,” said the Commis- 


I saw, however, in the 


From the foul charnel-houses themselves, 
There 
were five hundred in all. Some were in 
cells by themselves, as Manetta, the cele- 
brated spy, whose oily hypocritical manner 
explained to me the reason of his easy access 
to Ferdinand II. His son was in another 
close by, and another son not far off. Their 
mattresses were on the damp stone ground, 
and one of them complained of the awful 
stink in his cell. We saw, too, Macario, 
the friend and spy of Compagna, as villain- 
ous-looking a fellow as nature ever turned 
out, and the executioner of Palermo, and 
others of the crew, who have been the in- 
struments of despotism. One felt no sym- 
pathy for them, but only asked for jus- 
tice. In other rooms we saw twenty 
or more wretched-looking men, swelter- 


ing, half-dressed, in the heat of an oven. 


‘‘ ixcellenza,”’ shouts one, “six years in 
prison under the police, and no trial! when 
shall I be liberated?” ‘‘Twenty months,” 
cries another, and ‘*Fourteen months’ an- 
other. ‘We thought the Constitution 
would liberate us!’ And so we went 
through a variety of cells, where supplice 
were thrust into the Commissioner’s hands, 
and enforced by many a tear and prayer. 
In one chamber we came on an old man, 
half idiot in manner, who had been con- 
demned to six years’ seclusion for blas- 
phemy. Leaving this prison, we went to 
visit the Criminali of the Prefecture. There 
were shouts and cries of ‘“‘ Viva” as we en- 
tered, and a rush of people. What was the 
matter? The National Guard just now on 
duty had brought in a policeman. Pale 
and trembling, the wretched catiff stood in 
the midst of them, and he was delivered 
over to the authorities as much for protec- 
tion as fur any thing else. But let us not 
strike a man who is down. 

Onwards we go through a herd of ex- 
policemen, all huddled up together, and 
fearing an attack from the mob, until we 
arrive at a dark cell where those said po- 
licemen had probably thrust many a poor 
creature. We returned through the corridor 
now occupied by policemen, took a breath 
of air, went down some more steps, and, 
preceded by our light, stumbled over heaps 
of books which had been seized in domicil- 


iary visits. There was a dark room, and a | 


stone bed in the corner.and a stone pillow; 
all was stone, and all was damp and dark, 
and this room opened into another, where 
in one-third part of it no human being 
could stand upright. Opening there was 
none for either light or air. God only 
helped those who have been confined there, 
and some of my friends have been there. 
We heaved a long and heavy breath as we 
came out, and then went to visit another 
chamber which I had not yet seen, to which 
the others were palaces. There is a stone 
seat erected here and there against the 
wall, one foot square, on which the prison- 
ers sat. I should have been choked in 
half an hour had I remained there, so hor- 
rible was the stench. In the middle was 


a loose stone, and belowit a hole into which 
all the dirt of the room was emptied. Chil- 
lon was as dark, but not so filthy. I could 
not have imagined the existence of such 
foul places; for the respect I have for our 
common nature I could not have believed 
it possible that man would have so martyr- 
ized his brother. 


I have two.observations to make—these 


dens are in the very centre of the capital of 
the Two Sicilies, not a stone’s throw from 
the Royal Palace, in a country where priests 
congregate in herds; secondly, they have 
been seen, and the facts can be attested by 
four other English gentlemen who accom- 
panied me. 


As many a man loses the sight of a city 
when he comes near to it, so many a choice 
soul leses the sight of heaven even when it 
is nearest to heaven. 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Farm and Garden. 


THe Fry.—A deadly enemy to 
the whole race of caterpillars, ever on the 
alert, winging about in the shape of a small 
black fly, in search of an exposed and de- 
fenceless caterpillar. Having selected her 
victim, she pierces his body with a sharp 
cutting instrument she is armed with, and 
in the wound deposits an egg; the cater- 
pillar winces a little at this treatment, but 
seems to attach little importance to it. 
Meanwhile, his enemy repeats her thrusts 
till some thirty or forty eggs, germs of the 


destroyers, are safely lodged in his body, 


and his doom is certain beyond hope. The 
eggs quickly hatch into grubs, which begin 
to gnaw away at the uohappy creature's 
flesh, thus reducing him gradually, but by a 
profound instinct keeping clear of the vital 
organs, as if knowing full well that the 
creature must keep on feeding and digest- 
ing too, or their own supply would speedily 
fail; as usurers, while draining a client, 
keep up his credit with the world as long 
as they can. Weaker grows the caterpillar, 
as the gnawing worms within grow stronger 
and nearer maturity. Sometimes he dies a 
caterpillar; sometimes he has strength left 
to take the chrysalis shape, but out of this 
he never comes a butterfly; the consuming 
grubs now finish vitals and all, turn to 
pupe in his empty skin, and come out 
soon, black flies like the parent.—British 
Butterflies, by W. S. Coleman. 


DEFINITION OF Soins.—In ‘common 
phraseology, soils are characterized by vari- 
ous, and, in many instances, very vague 
terms, such as heavy, light, stiff, open, te- 
nacious, porous, wet, dry, warm, cold, Xc. 
These always convey certain important 
characteristics, but are differently under- 
stood by different persons. Soils are pro- 
perly classified according to the presence, 
in greater or less proportion, of certain 
bases, such as clay, lime, sand, and vege- 
table matter, these being important consti- 
tuents. 

A pure clay is a soil in which very little 


sandy, silicious matter is found. Accurate- | 


ly it consists of a chemical combination of 
about sixty parts of silica, and forty of 
alumina, with a trace of oxide of iron. 

A strong clay contains about twenty parts 
in one hundred of sand, capable of separa- 
tion. 

A clay loam contains a large proportion 
of sand easily separated. 

A loam contains one-half or more sand, 
readily separable. 

A sandy loam contains eight or nine- 
tenths sand. 

A sandy soil contains one-tenth or less 
of clay. 

The above are the varieties of soil as re- 
gards the base clay. 

In reference to the second important con- 
stituent, lime, we have a marl, containing 
from five to twenty-five per cent. of lime. 

A calcareous soil, in which lime is the 
predominant constituent. Marls are always 
characterized as sandy, or loamy, or clay 
marls, according to the portion of sand. 

In respect to decayed vegetable matter, 
there are soils which owe their character to 
this. Such are our swamp soils or muck, 
in which masses of ferns and the roots of 
dead grasses predominate, forming a black, 
fibrous mass. Vegetable or leaf mould, 


| formed by the decay of leaves found in our 


woodlands, is one of the most valuable items 
to the gardener. Muck, however, cannot 
be used with safety in compost with other 
soils, until it has been ameliorated by ex- 
pe3ure to the sun and air, or the admixture of 
some alkali. Potash, soda, lime, or magne- 
sia are the most efficacious alkalies used, and 
are found in several forms, such as wood- 
ashes, common salt, &c. The term peat 
is frequently used in speaking of soils re- 
sulting from decayed vegetable matter; the 
term muck has a very different signification 
with our English fellow labourers, though 
the popular phrase with us.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


Children’s Column, 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Do my dear young friends ever think how 
almost all that is good comes to us? Did you 
ever see a farmer planting and sowing? Down 
in the moist earth goes the seed and yellow 
corn, grain by grain, little by little. God sees 
the farmer at his work, and knows full well 
that he has done what he could, so he kindly 
sends the gentle rain, drop by drop, and not 
one of these little drops every forgets its er- 
rand—the pleasant errand upon which the 
good God sent it to the earth. ‘I have found 
you out,” says the rain-drop to the tiny grain 
of wheat, “though you are dead and in your 
grave. God has sent me to raise you up.” 
Well, there is nothing impossible with him; 
so when the rain-drop has done its errand, a 
spark of life shoots out from the very heart of 
the tiny grain, which is dead and buried, and 
little by little it makes its way out of the 
tomb, and stands a single blade, in the warm 
sunlight. That is nobly done; and if the 
great God pleased, he could make that little 
blade strong and fruitful in a single moment. 
Does he do this? No. Little by little does 
the stalk wax strong; and its leaves grow 
slowly, leaf by leaf. 

Is it not so with every thing that is good ? 
Should we like another way better? IJmpa- 
tience would. 

It is only a few days ago that I heard a lit- 
tle girl say, ‘I am tired, tired, tired! Here 
is-a whole stocking to knit, stitch by stitch! 
It will never be done.” 

“But was not this one knit stitch by stitch?” 
I asked, taking along one from her basket and 
holding it up. 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, this is done.” 

The little girl was counting, instead of knit- 
ting her stitches. 
tired. 

Did you ever see a mason building a house 
of bricks? ‘Poor man,” Impatience would 
say; ‘‘what an undertaking!—to start from 
the earth and go so far towards the sky, brick 
by brick!” Who ever saw a patient, perse- 
vering person try, and not succeed at last? 
So, then, step by step, which is God’s way, 
must be the best way. 

Let us see that we do every day what we 
can. Any little boy or girl who, in looking 
back upon a day gone by, can say, “I have 
done one thing well,” may be happy with the 
thought that he has taken one step in the way 
of wisdom and virtue. But remember one 
thing, dear little friend, the buried grain of 
wheat would never start into life if God did 
not send it help; and it is by the same help 
that it increases day by day. As the little 
rain-drop—God’s beautiful messenger — de- 
scends into its tomb, so in the darkness and 
death of sin the Holy Spirit comes to us. If 
he breathe upon our hearts, we live to do 
good; without him, we do nothing good. Let 
us obey this Spirit, and all good will be ours 
at last, though we gain it little by little. 


HOW WE ACT; NOT HOW WE LOOK. 


“QO, Tommy, what a funny little woman! 
come and see!” cried Harry Wilde, as he 
stood at the window of his father’s house in a 
pleasant English town. Tommy ran to the 
window and looked out, and laughed louder 
than his brother. It was indeed a funny 
sight to see. In the midst of a pelting rain, 
through mud and running water, there wad- 
dled along the queerest, quaintest, little roly- 
poly figure you can imagine. It was a dwarf 
woman, who, though no taller than a child of 
seven or eight years, wore an enormous bon- 
net, and carried an overgrown umbrella. Her 
clothes were tucked up about her in a queer 
way, and altogether, she was a very laugh- 
able little creatare. As she passed she look- 
ed up, and such a face she had! the nose 


No wonder that she was 


was large and long, as though it had kept on 
growing after the other features had given out. 
Indeed, it was so big that the eyes had got 
into a way of looking at it constantly, which 
did not improve their beauty. The hair was 
bushy and of a lively red, but the mouth was 
quite sweet and good humoured, and the little 
crossed eyes had a merry, kindly twinkle in 
them. 

“Well,” said Harry, “if I were such an ab- 
surd looking body as that, I wouldn’t show 
myself—I'd hide by day, and only come out 
by night, like an owl—wouldn’t you, Tom- 
m 

Z Yes,” said the little boy, and then asked, 
‘“‘Did God make her, Harry?” : 

“Why, yes; he made what there is of her, 
and then I suppose he concluded it wasn’t 
worth while to go on with her.” ; 

‘Harry, Harry,” cried the mother of the 
little boys, “‘ you must not talk so, itis wicked. 
That poor little dwarf may be of much use in 


the world, and do a great deal of good, if she } 


has a kind heart; and she looks as though she 
had.” 

“IT should like to know of what use such 8 
poorwee thing can be,” said Harry, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“God knows,” said Mrs. Wilde, ‘‘and he 
did not make her in vain.” 

The next day was Christmas. The rain was 
over, and it was clear and cold. 

“Hurrah!” cried Harry from the window, 
‘‘here’s our wee bit woman again. Her hair 
is as fiery as ever. I wonder the rain didn’t 
put it out. She might warm her hands in it, 
if it weren’t fur carrying that big basket.” 

Mrs. Wilde looked out. The dwarf was 
trudging slowly along, bearing a heavy basket. 
The good lady was seized with a strong desire 
to know more about the strange little creature 
—so she hurried to her room, put on a bonnet 
and cloak, and went out and followed after 
her quietly. She had to go a long way before 
her curiosity was satisfied ; but at last she saw 
the dwarf enter a miserable house in the su- 
burbs of the town. Mrs. Wilde stole up to 
& window and ventured to look in. She saw 
the dwarf surrounded by a crowd of shouting 
children, to whom she was giving Christmas 
cake, toys and clothes from her basket. She 
saw her give food and medicine to a poor wo- 
man who lay on a bed in acorner. She heard 
her say, ‘‘ Have the coals come?” and the wo- 
man answered, “ Yes, and the blankets — God 
bless you!” She saw her take up the baby, 
feed it, and play with it—so big a baby, that 
Mrs. Wilde thought it ought to take turns in 
tending with the good little dwarf. Then the 
lady turned away in tears and went home. 
When she told Harry what she had seen he 
blushed deeply, and Tommy said— 

“‘God knew better than brother what the 
funny little woman was good for—didn’t he?” 
— Grace Greenwood’s Little Pilgrim. 


NSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. — The 


Arch Street Institute for Young Ladies, No. 
1345 Arch Street, one door east of Broad, Phila- 
dclphia—Miss L. M. Brown, Principal, will re- 
open on Monday, September 3d. aug 18—8t 


a recent Graduate of Yale 

College a situation as Teacher in a High 
School or Academy. A situation at the West 
would be desirable. Address “A. B.,” BUX 283, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. aug 18—2t* 


HE OLD FIRST CHURCH, BALTIMORE, 
_ is identified with the progress of Presby- 
terianism in the City and the State. “ The His- 
tor.cal Discourse of Dr. Backus,” on taking leave 
of the Church Edifice, is therefore replete with 
interest to Maryland Presbyterians. Pp. 105. 
Price 25 cents. For sale at the 
TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 
; No. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 
S. Gurreau, Secretary. S. B. Bracket, Agent. 
aug 18—3t 


ORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
_ JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D.—Consti- 
tuting with the Notes, A Memoir of His Life. 


2 vols. Price $3. 
Sermons by Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 
2 vols. $2.50. 


Alexander’s History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 2 vols. $l. 

Dr. Guthrie’s Pleas for Ragged Schools. 60 cts. 

The Province of Reason. By the Rev. John 
Young, D.D. 75 cents. 

The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival 
in Ireland, A.D. 1859. By Rev. William Gib- 
son, D.D., Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. $1.25. 

All the Books of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, of the Messrs. Martien, and of Robert 
Carter & Brothers, received as soon as published. 

TRACT HOUSE, 
73 West Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 18—3t 


RINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Term of the Theological Seminary 


at Princeton, New Jersey, will open on Thursday, 


the sixth day of September next. aug 18—4t¢ 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
: Delaware.—Grounds embrace nearly two 
acres; House heated throughout and thoroughly 
ventilated. Two pupils occupy a room. 

Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 
tic year. Music, French, and Drawing at Pro- 
fessor’s prices. 

Next Session commences the first Monday in 
September. For Catalogues address 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., Principal. 
aug 18—10t* 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Young Man of experience in Teachin 
wishes a situation as Teacher of a Select Schoo 
or in a Family. Is competent to teach Latin, 
Greek, and English branches. Would prefer a 
situation in the South-west. Address “B,” BOX 
119, Middletown, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 18—2t* 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 

Graduate of Jefferson College desires a situa- 

tion as Teacher in an Academy or a private 

Family. Would prefer to go South. Address 

BOX 82, Post Office, Cannonsburg, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. aug 18—2t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—Wanted by a Young 
Man a situation as Principal (or Teacher) in 
an Academy, Public, or Select School. He is a 


member of the Presbyterian Church, a graduate - 


of College, and has had about three years experi- 
ence in teaching, both as Assistant and Princi- 

al. Would teach, in connection with the usual 

nglish branches, Latin and Greek, or would pre- 
fer Higher Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, with the use of Apparatus, in which 
he has had considerable experience. A perma- 
nent situation desired. Preference given to New 
York or an adjacent State. With sufficient en- 
couragement, would establish a School. Satisfac- 
tory testimonials and references can be given. 
Address “E. H. Y.,” Middletown, New York. 

aug 18—2t* 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES—WNo. 285 West Lexington Street, 


corner of Pine, Baltimore, Maryland.— Exercises 
resumed on the first Monday of September. 
Dwelling furnished with all modern improve- 
ments. Rooms large and airy. School furniture 
of the most recent and approved style. Course 
of Instruction thorough and extended. Boarding 
pupils members of the family, and limited in 
number. See Circular. 

Rev. ROBERT WELLS, A.M., Principal. 

aug 18—6t* 


HE ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
Carto Moros, Teacher of the Italian Lan- 
guage, No. 18 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

References.—Rev. C. A. Smith, Young Ladies 
Seminary, No. 1530 Arch street; Rev. C. Shields, 
1914 West Rittenhouse Square; J. Gordon Brinc- 
kle, Attorney and Counsellor, corner Seventh and 
Sansom streets; Gertrude Smith, 216 Washington 
Square; G. G. Lenning, 1340 Walnut street, Phila- 
del phia. 

Siesor Carlo Moroni has been the instructor of one 
of my danghters in the Italian language for about six 
months. He isa native of Brescia, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Pavia. He was obliged 
to leave his country for his liberal opinions. He 
bas an excellent pronunciation, and is a most 


careful and attentive teacher, and I believe him to 


be a very respectable and deserving man. 
J. Francis FisHer, 
919 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
ga The French Language will also be taught 
when desired. aug 18—6t¢ 


ESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY— 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania.—The next Ses- 

sion of this Beminary will commence on Monday, 
September 10. The Students will assemble in the 
Chapel for Matriculation and for the distribution 
of Rooms at three o’clock, P.M. The Opening 
Address will be delivered by Professor Wilson in 
the Chapel on Tuesday, at ten o’clock, A.M. The 


Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., appointed by the 


last General Assembly to the department of 
Sacred Rhetoric, will enter on his duties. This 
branch of instruction will be shared by the other 
Professors, the object being to give special atten- 
tion to the training of Preachers. The Faculty 
consists of five Professors, viz:—Elliott, Jacobus, 
Plumer, Wilson, and Paxton. 

The Seminary is open to Students of all Evan- 
gelical Denominations. The Tuition is free of 
charge. Rooms, neatly furnished, are provided 
for the Students without rent. 
in excellent families at $2 per week. The total 
expense is brought within $100 for the Academi- 
cal Year. Students who are in need of funds can 
obtain a Scholarship of $120 from the Board of 
Education, or from the Seminary Scholarshi , or 
from a private fund — by friends of the 
cause. Every worthy student will be enabled to 
go through his course without serious embarrass- 
ment from lack of funds, if application be made 
to the Professors. It is, on every account, most 
desirable that the Students should be present at 
the opening of the Semina 

aug 18—4tq 


Board is supplied |_ 


Young Gentleman of Collegiate 
Education, and some oe in teaching, 
desires a situation as Teacher in a Family or 
small private School, in some healthy portion of 
the South. Ample testimonials given as to 
scholarship, character, &c. Address, giving full 
particulars, Rev. DONALD McLAREN, 
aug 18—2t# Englishtown, New Jersey. 


SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
BLICATION—S2L Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The True Path; or, the Young Man Invited to 
the Saviour. In a Series of Lectures by the Rev. 
—_ M. Atkinson, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1 volume. 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 cents. 

The Two Sacraments. A Brief Examination of 
the Views Entertained by the Society of Friends 
Respecting the Christian Ministry, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper. By Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
12mo, pamphlet, pp. 33. Price 5 cents. 

ALSO, 

The Sabbath-school Bell. 
cents; in boards, 20 cents. 

_ The Anniversary and Sunday-school Music 
Book. Nos. land 2. Price 3cents each. $2 per 


100. 
IN PRESS. 

A large number of Books. for Children and 
Youth; some of which will be issued during the 
present month. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
aug 4—4t 


RESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY OF THE NORTH-WEST.—In the 
act of the General Assembly, establishing this 
Institution, it is designated as “‘The Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the North-West.” Its 
object is the thorough training of Mery: men to be 
pastors and teachers in the Church of God. Its lo- 
cation, in a largeand rapidly growing city, affords 
ample opportunities to connect practical Christian 
labour with professional study. Its position, 
moreover, relative to the great home missionary 
field of the Church, is a consideration of some 
special moment to those contemplating the min- 
istry. The requisites for admission are a consist- 
ent Christian profession in connection with some 
Evangelical Church, and a regular course of Col- 
legiate Study. Exceptional cases, in the latter 
respect, are referred to the discretion of the Facul- 
ty. When students come from other Seminaries 
they must bring evidence of an honourable dis- 
mission. 

Professors.—NatHan L. Rice, D.D., Didactic 
and Polemic Theology. Wituis Lorp, D.D., Bibli- 
cal and Ecclesiastical History. Leroy J. Hat- 
sEY, D.D., Historical and Pastoral Theology. 
Wiuram M. Scort, D.D., Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

The Course of Study may be generally indicated 
as follows: 

Junior Class.—Inspiration of Scriptures; Ex- 
amination of Modern Infidelity; Mental and 
Moral Science; Didactic Theology; Biblical Geo- 
graphy, History, and Antiquities; Church Govern- 
ment, Discipline, and the Sacraments; Hebrew, 
Historical Portions of Old Testament and Psalms, 
and Historical Portions of Greek Testament. 

Middle Class.—Didactic Theology continued; 
Apostolic and Ancient Church History; Pastoral 
and Practical Theology, with Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons; the Prophets in Hebrew, 
and Discourses of Christ and the Epistlesin Greek, 
with Canon of Scripture. 

Senior Class.—Didactic Theology completed; 
Polemic Theology, with Lectures on Best Modes 
of Discussion and Examination of the Principal 
of Error; Medieval and Modern Church 
History; Historical Development of Ecclesiology 
and continued study of the Prophetical parts of 
the Old Testament and Epistles of the New. 

The exegetical study of the original Scriptures 
will be pursued through the entire course in con- 
nection with the different Professors, each select- 
ing such portions as may be most related to his 
own department of instruction. Special attention 
will also be paid by the Professors, jointly, tosuch 
exercises as will promote in the students a free 
and effective manner of public speaking. 

The Library contains nearly two thousand vol- 
umes. Though small, it is entirely new, and un- 
usually select and valuable. In its quality and 
its adaptation to the wants of Theological Students, 
it is Ahought to be unsurpassed. There is also 
reason to believe that it will soon be materially 
enlarged. | 

Tuition is free. Good boarding will be furnished 
to the Students at $2 per week; washing and fuel 
being an additional charge. A small amount, 
also, may be necessary for the Contingent Fund. 
Such students as need aid can obtain it from the 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, or 
from Scholarships founded in the Seminary by 
generous Christian friends. ; 

The Seminary term extends from the first Mon- 
day in September to the first Thursday in April. 
It is expected that this will be a period of contin- 
uous and hard study. The remaining months of 
the year will furnish an opportunity for that 
practical intercourse and co-operation of the stu- 
dents with pastors, which are so desirable, or to 
engage as teachers, colporteurs, and missionaries 
in the large and more destitute fields of Christian 
effort. Nothing but the most imperative reasons 
should interfere with punctual and constant at- 
tendance on the exercises of the Seminary, from 
the first to the last day of the Session. 

Further particulars, if needed, will be 
cheerfully given, on application toany member of 
the Faculty. aug 11—4t¢ 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, oe &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D‘ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf 


In cloth, price 25 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Lapp, Wesster & Co’s 
First Premium Improved Lock-Stitch Sew- 
ing Machines have been reduced to Fifty Dollars 
and upwards, to meet the wants of many who 
cannot afford to pay more than Fifty Dollars, and 
have not bought any Machine, because they could 
not heretofore get the dest at that price. We 
claim to have the best made Machine in the 
— and one that will do a greater range of 
work. 
Read the following letter from the Hon. A. G. 
Curtin, candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania: 


Bellefonte, Pa., July 2, 1860. 

Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.—Gentlemen—The 
mage Machine purchased of you by Mrs. Curtin 
in Fe ruary, 1859, has been constantly in use 
since that time. Mrs. Curtin has not experienced 
the least difficulty in using the Machine, and 
during all that time it has not required any re- 
pairs. In short, it comes up fully to your repre- 
sentations and her expectations. Your obedient 


servant, A. G. Curtin. 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
aug 11—4t 820 ChestnutStreet, Philadephia. 


OCO METALLIC PAINT.—I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully passed 
experimental tests of the severest character dur- 
ing the past two years. Painting with it is now 
reduced to one-fourth the old cost, making an 
item of economy to Railroad ——— and heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 

For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- 
tre, kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 square feet per 100 

unds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire-proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will melt lead. It is proof 
against sea, air, and storms. Refer to Jonn Le- 
SENRING, re and Engineer Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, Mauch Chunk, 
Pennsylvania. 

For Brick and Plaster.—It makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When laid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. Refer to Semrte & Broruer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 

water to the hardness of iron, preventing the ra- 
vages of the wood-worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. Refer to Captain Mason, Schooner 
Adolph Ugel, Philadelphia. 
. For Railroads.—It preserves Bridges and Ties 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 
ing and leaking. Refer to R. H. Sayer, Superin- 
tendent and Engineer, Master 
of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; A. G. Brupneap, Superintendent 
and Engineer Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never 
runs’ The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
common iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. Refer to M. Cuttoves & Co., Henry 
Buckwa.teR, Philadelphia. 

For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in this 
city on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, and 
ornamental iron. It is equal to red lead for steam 
and hot water joints. Refer to J. W. & J. F.Srarr, 
Camden, New Jersey; Morris, TASKER & Co., MER- 
r1cK & Sons, Philadelphia. 


For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and | 


Welnut Stains for Furniture. We warrant it equal 
to Turkish Umber. 

To Mix it.—It requires seven to eight gallons 
Linseed Oil per 100 pounds of pigment. It con- 
tains no grit, sand or clay, and mixes readily with- 
out grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 
from three to four gallons of oil tothinit. Nothing 
but lead should be used with it to giveit a lighter 
colour. 

Its natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, and Lead colour, which may be combined 
in endless variety. We hope soon to have other 
colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 

und in pigment, and six cents per pound in oil, 
with a large discount allowed heavy consumers. 


ANALYSIS. 

Dear Sir—The following are the results of an 
Analysis of your Poco Metallic Paint:—Peroxyde 
of Iron, 55.84 parts; Red Oxyde of Manganese, 
1.65 parts; Lime, 2.52 parts; Magnesia, 1.29 parts; 
Alumina, 9.00 parts; Silex, 29.70 parts:—100 parts. 
The Analysis proves that this Paint is not likely 
to be altered in the slightest degree by ordina 
atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, rain, cold, 
or heat. We therefore regard your Poco Metallic 
Paint as of the most durable character. Yours re- 
spectfully, Boots, Garret & Reese, 

Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Willison G. Smith, 28 S. 5th st., Philadelphia. 

Acents.—One responsible Agent wanted in every 
city and town in the United States. Please send 
orders to WILLISON G. SMITH, 

No. 28 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


ry: | 
it NEVIN, Treasurer. 


aug 11—3t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING.SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS— Eliza New Jersey.—Pupils are 
repared for College or for the active pursuits of 
Fite. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred 
Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of James 
Dunlap, Esq., President of the Union Bank, Phila- 
delphia. aug 11—13t 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI- 

NARY.—The School will re-open Septem- 

ber 17th. A few boarding pupils will be received 

in the family of the Principal, to whom early 
application should be made. 

Cc. C. CHISMAN, Principal, 
N. W. Corner of Thirty-ninth and Locust Streets, 
aug L1—6t West Philadelphia. 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL—Abbotsford Place, South east 
Corner of Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia— 
Will Re open with Accommodations for 
Day Pupils, on Monday, September 10th. 
aug 4—S8t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey.—Rev. Joun H. Baax- 
LeY, A. M., President.—This Institution is situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, two and 
three-quarters hours ride from New York, end one 
and a quarter from Philadelphia. The Location 
is unsurpassed for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
Each Department is under the charge of experi- 
enced and competent Teachers. The French Lan- 
uage is taught by a Native, and spoken in the 
Family. Gentlemen and Lady Music Teachers. 
The Buildings have been much enlarged and 
improved during the — year. The facilities 
for Illustration in the Natural Sciences have been 
much increased by the recent purchase of a 
Museum of Natural History, embracing about 
Five Hundred Specimens, and costing originally 
abou Fourteen Hundred Dollars. 
Z-- For Catalogues apply at 431 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or address the Principal at 
Bordentown, New Jersey. aug 4—13t* 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—Miss Mary E. Taropp 
will open her Boarding and Day-School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, at 1920 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Circulars, containing terms and other 
particulars, may be bad on application, by letter 
or otherwise, at 1920 Spruce street. Miss Thro 
refers also, by permission, to the following ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Mrs. John Markoe, Mrs. Dr. Charles F. Beck, 
Mrs. Coleman Fisher, Sr., Mrs. John P. Weth- 
erill, Sr., Professor John 8. Hart, LL.D., Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Professor George W. Nor- 
ris, M.D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Hon. Peter 
McCall, Rev. William P. Breed, Professor William 
Gibson, M.D., Constant Gilliou, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
Hon. Mrs. Jonathan Roberts, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania ; Miss Mary H. Gill, Newark, New Jersey ; 
Hon. Judge Grier, United States Supreme Court ; 
Hon. Judge Monroe, Frankfort, Kentucky; Col- 
onel Robert B. Bolling, Fauquier county, Virginia ; 
Golonel George W. Bolling, Petersburg, Virginia ; 
Mark Alexander, Jr., Mecklenburg county, Vir- 
ginia; G. Rodman Fox, Esq., Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania; Joseph J. Lewis, Esq., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Colonel A. C. Myers, United States 
Army. aug 11—4t* 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

—Tue Penn Lire Insurance Com- 

PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 

They act as Executors, Administrators, Assignees, 
Trustees, and Guardians. 

TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 

Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 

Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 

William P. Hacker, James Euston, 

William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 

Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 


Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, |-John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Ellis 8. Archer, 

bales, Samuel J. Christian, 


William Robertson, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 

- Samuel E. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 

JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


‘EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. Ad 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


eo WANTED—By two Young La. 
dies competent to teach the Music of the 
Satisfactory 
lease 
acobs, 


Joseph M. Thomas, 


Piano and the English branches. 

references given. For further tee 

address Miss C. B. D., care of Mr. C. W. 

St. Martins, Worcester county, Maryland. 
aug 11—6t* 


ANTED.—Two Young Ladies, Graduates, 
desire a Situation to Teach. Address 
PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION IN STITUTE, 
aug 11—4t Hayesville, Ohio. 


EACHERS WANTED.—The Committee of 
Chicago Presbytery desire to — a Gen- 
tleman to assist in Teaching the High School at 
St. Anne. He must use French as his Native 
Tongue, be competent to teach Latin, Greek, and 
Mathemation, and a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Also, a Lady to Teach the Girls of the School, 
French-speaking, and a Member of the Presby- 
terian Church. : 

The School is expected to open early in Sep- 
tember. Address, 

Rev. M. W. STAPLES, Kankakee; or, 
Rev. W. M. SCOTT, Chicago, Illinois. 
aug 4—8t4 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by gee, 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A_ Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”— y! Dispatch\! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for a 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valusthe qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 


j= Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
save ten times its cost annually to every house- 
hold. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farey Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note o1 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Ladies’ Visitor, New York, September, 1859. 

SpaLpine’s Preparep seems to be univer- 
sally welcomed by housekeepers wherever it goes; 
it is precisely the ready, reliable, adhesive eub- 
stance needed for repairing furtiiture and house- 
hold ware. dec 31—ly 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
N EDUCATIONAL AGENCY—335 Broad- 
way, New York.—Instruction provided in all 
Branches for every Section of the Union. Teach- 
ers wanted as Principals, Assistants, or Partners 
in the different States. Parents having Children 
to Educate for Business, College, or the Ornamen- 
tals, will find it to their interest to address the 
undersigned. We have several promising Semi- 
naries to dispose of on most favourable terms. 
For Circulars, Terms, and References, please ad- 
dress, | RICE & ANDREWS. 

aug 4—3t 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Witiiams, No. 

16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 

most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 

and Window Shades.. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. oe 

Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School-Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only one-third as much as usually —— 
other 


‘for other metals, with tone, durability, and 


qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company on receipt of 
price. Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 

J Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 

may 26—3m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
ail choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 


ders by mail promptly attended to, and 
fully forwarded. aug 9—tf 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


Goods care- 


| 


» August 25, 1860. 


R. WINTHROP TAPPAN’S BOARDING 
a AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
ES—No. 1727 Vine strect, near Logan Square, 
Philadelphia, will re-open on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 12th. The course of instruction includes the ‘ 
French and English’ Languages, with all the 
branches essential to a liberal and thorough edu- 
cation. Circulars sent on 
erences.—President Allen, Girard College; 
Rev. Drs. Vaughan, Edwards, and Vinton, Phila- 
delphia; Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Boston; President 
Sears, Brown University, Rhode Island; Hon. 
Washington Hunt, Lockport, Now York; Profes- 
sor E. A. Huntington, D.D., Auburn, New York; 
Professor J. W. Pratt, a of Alabama; 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., New York City. 
aug 4—4teow*® 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY —Frankford, 

Pennsylvania.—The next Session of this 
School will commence on the first Monday in 
September. 

ms.—Boarding, with Tuition in the English 
branches, $70 per Session of five months. 

For Circulars, address the Principal, 

aug 11—4t Mas. J. M. EDMONDS. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 

Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 

fifth Session of this Institution will commence on 

the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17t 


EST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL—Jersey 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania.— 
This Boarding School, tor both sexes, commences 
its fall term September 5th. The Directors havin 
secured the services, as Principal, of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, late Principal of the Lancaster High School 
Pennsylvania, call the attention of parents and 
guardians to this School as a most desirable insti- 
tution in which to place their children and wards, 
The course of instruction embraces every de- 
partment of education taught in the best Acade- 
mies. In all the studies the pupils are thoroughly 
grounded and taught to understand and apply 
what they learn. The female portion of the 
School will be particularly under the care and 
instruction of a lady, whose many accomplish- 
ments and long experience as a successful teacher 
render her services most valuable and desirable. 
For Circular, with further particulars, ap- 
ply to the Rev. J. Stevens, President of the Board, 
or to the Principal. july 14—7t® 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the —e and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jer. 7 fet. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal, 
ap 28—tf 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 

4 Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
years, and for the last nine under its present Prin- 


cipal. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
pore a ewe have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 


rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- | 


tution is = provided with apparatus for the 

illustration of all the departments of Science em- 

braced in the Course of Instruction. 

aaa next Session will commence August Ist, 
For Catalogues, containing full particulars of 

terms, &c., apply to RICHARD STERLING. 
june 9—13t 


HARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE—Char- 
lotte, North Carolina.—Rev. R. Burwe.t, 
Principal.—The next Session will commence 
the 12th of September, and continue until the las 
of June, 1861, with a short intermission at Christ- 
mas. 

Terms for Twenty Weeks.—Board and Tuition in 
English branches, $85. Tuition of Day Scholars, 
$16 and $18. Ornamental branches at usual 
prices. One-half of Board and Tuition payable in 
advance, 

The various departments will be filled by Teach. 
ers of known experience and ability. 

For Catalogues containing further particulars, 
address Rev. R. BURWELL, 

july 28—10t Charlotte, North Carolina. 

HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY 
—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Miss 


Bonngy and Miss Dituare, Principals.—This 


Seminary will re-open Wednesday, September 12th. 

An experienced French Teacher will reside in the 

family. Correspondence directed as above will 

receive prompt attention. From September Ist 

pos Principals will attend personally to applica- 
ons. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
John a D.D., Rev. C. Wadsworth, D.D., 
Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rev. D. Malin, D.D., Rev. 
W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. W. P. Breed, John 8, 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphig ; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., 
Jersey City, N.J.; ton. 8. B. Woolworth, LL.D., 
Albany, N. Y.; Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 
mer, N. Y.; Hon. J. B. White, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; John B. Semple, Esq., William Thaw, Esq., 
Pittsburg, Pa; Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. july 28—7t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentleynen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 


The location, being opposite to the 


Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 

aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


\ KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 

e —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 


rope. 

It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 

hose who have used it for many years we 
require no information as to its value. To others: 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its —— It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. ) 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 


No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of - 


them, should think of coming to P&iladelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &e. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The 8nb- 
seriber has in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
im port to order. : 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 


urposes shi to order. 
P DER EDWARDS, 


Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines; first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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